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After all ffiese ujea rs, I aw still involved in tfie process of self-discovery. 



— Sopfiia Loren 



Exploration is a glorious thing. With only 3% of our 
oceans explored, we find new life and fascinating 
wonders every time we dive. Space may not be infinite, 
but there are 13 billion years of it for us to discover. Yet 
all of this investigation faces out, away from ourselves, 
and as any neuroscientist can tell you, our inner world 
still has much to be explored. 

In this month's Crazy English Reader we'll 
be looking inward, toward the amazing emotional 
phenomena and states that exist in all of us, whether we 
realize it or not. 

Androgyny (from andro, meaning man; gyn, 
meaning woman) is something that Stanford University 
psychologist, Dr. Sandra Bern, believes that we all can, 
and should, achieve. When Boys and Girls Combine 
takes a look at just that: the effects of both the healthy 
combination and detrimental separation of our feminine 
and masculine sides. 

Moving to a different kind of combination, The Twin 
Flame is a lovely personal anecdote of what it means 
to live as a twin. This is a connection so strong that it 
overrides almost every other relationship — although 
maybe not the love of two best friends. In Here's to 
" B romance " we get an exploratory glance into the world 
of that ultra-tight, straight guy love known as bromance. 

Yet even with all these amazing connections, 
sometimes, we just want to be left alone. And you know 
what? That's okay. When a Man Is an Island shows us 
the positive — and occasionally much needed — side of 
privacy. Most especially, this offers us the time required 
to reflect. 

No matter what you think you know about yourself, 
chances are, you don't know enough. Take the time, 
cither to form relationships with others or with yourself, 
and reflect on the discoveries found within. There is 
always something new to be explored! 
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At one point in Living in Emergency: Stories of 
Doctors Without Borders — Mark Hopkins's new 
documentary about the Paris-based humanitarian 
group — an Australian doctor "stationed in Congo, 
his tongue loosened by a lot of local beer, unloads 
his 3) scorn for 4) UNICEF and other, similar 
organizations. They approach mass suffering, he 
says, by way of theories, meetings, and ^high- 
minded statements of principle, whereas he and 
other Doctors Without Borders physicians meet the 
consequences of war, epidemic, and natural disaster 
one patient at a time. 

The organization, also known by its French 
name, Medecins Sans Frontieres, was founded in 
France in 1971 and is devoted to the simple idea 
that its doctors should go where they are desperately 
needed without regard for political considerations 
or long-term agendas. Though the film spends 
little time at the organization's headquarters, it 
basically adheres to this ground-level approach, 
following a few volunteers in the field as they treat 
the sick and wounded and try to uphold modern 
standards of care in rough and sometimes horrifying 
circumstances. 




3£ • &m-§L%rthmt&m%it?.fkx 
it m m> e & & m. w * » « # 

"Medecins Sans Frontieres" ttir^^jA 



A more conventional kind of documentary 
might have 7) delved deeper into the history and 
philosophy of the organization, one of whose 
founders was Bernard Kouchner, a former leftist 
militant who is now foreign minister in France's 

1 ) station ['steijan) v. iJKtl 

2) unload [AiVlaud] v. J|J K ( ifliVS ) 

3) scom [sko:n] n. fk¥A 

4) UNICEF abbr. United Nations International Children's Emergency Fund. 



hi m ftt m 5& *n n , mj&mzR&i 
mt^^±.—mnx^m • mi-\-&i, fit® 

5) high-minded ffijftft<J 

6) agenda [agenda] n. XffcitfclJ 

7) delve [delv] v. WAttW 



Where there is love, there is pain. 



— Spanish proverb 
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right-of-center government. (A fascinating account of 
Mr. Kouchner's career can be found in Paul Berman's 
book Power and the Idealists.} And, similarly, if 
Living in Emergency had stuck more closely to the 
conventions of movies that seek to raise Western 
awareness of terrible situations elsewhere in the 



m -n m m w. -h n ^ >± » m 7? $\ m % 




world, it would have explored what is going on in 
K) Liberia and Congo, where most of the film takes 
place. 

But that kind of ^contextualization would 
have been " 'antithetical, both to the organization's 
mission and to Mr. Hopkins's own interest, which 
is in the particular challenges faced by individual 
doctors who M) sign up for six-month tours in what 
they routinely describe as some of the worst places on 
earth. What we know about Liberia, for the purposes 
of the film, is that it recently emerged from a long, 
unimaginably brutal civil war of the kind that Congo 
is still suffering. This means that the l2) devastation 
the medical volunteers find in Liberia is l3) Ieavened 
by hope, and that the superior facilities that seem to 
exist in Congo are under constant threat of violence. 

The idealistic doctors are beaten down by 
practicing medicine under extreme circumstances: 
too many patients, never enough supplies, time, or 
staff. Most volunteers never advance past their first 
nine-month mission. Doctors in Congo treat gunshot 
and M) machete wounds, whereas their counterparts in 
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Liberia deal with infectious diseases, malnutrition, 
and the effects of poor sanitation And while 
sonic of the drama in Living in Emergency comes 
from the tension of specific cases — will the boy 
with the head wound survive? What is causing that 
child's face and belly to swell? — the film, just like 




any good hospital television series, is really about 
the curious psychology of the medical profession. 
It is, most u>) affectingly, a series of portraits 
depicting men and women who, while they are 
undeniably selfless, brave, and hard-working, can 
also be vain, jealous, ,7) self-righteous, and, from 
time to time, drunk. 

Mr. Hopkins IS) gra vi tates toward four 
doctors in particular: Tom Krueger, a surgeon 
f rom Tennessee; Chris Brasher, an Australian who 
has given most of his career to the organization, 
and whose work for it fills his '"'nomadic life with 
novelty, danger, and meaning; Chiara Lcpora, who 
is Italian and 2<)) oversees the group's activities in 
Liberia; and Davindcr Gill, another Australian, 
who works virtually alone at a clinic in a 

X) Liberia [laibiana] n. flttSE* ffl II 

c >) contextualization [kontekstjua.laizeif an| n. ftfcififtltf 

' i ' m m a » /.v. is <\ n 1 1 SE mm i . « a «m* » n «\ m »j he &»a 

10) antithetical [.aenti*8etikall adj. $| >V;|ft 

1 1 ) sign up for i j; ill) 

12) devastation [.devasteij an] n. fli^tf 
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13) leaven [levan| v. it < ffiftftff > 

14) machete [ma'/eU) n. If J) 

1 5) sanitation [saent'tei / an] n. I J '\ . jg ft 

16) affectingly [a'fektinltl adv. >>&rt) KHk 

1 7) self-righteous £ ! IU J§ ffy 

1 8) gravitate ['graeviteitl v. .b l»l . Ml I»J 

19) nomadic (nau'maedik) adj. Mffltfj 

20) oversee [auva'si:] v. 



Most things breok, including hearts. The lessons of life amount not to wisdom, but to scar 
tissue(*figR) and callus(^S). —Wallace Stegner 
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remote, rural part of that country. Dr. Lepora 
2,) likens Dr. Gill to Kurtz in Joseph Conrad's 
22) Heart of Darkness, going slowly mad in 
the bush, but he is also furious at the lack of 
logistical and moral support coming from 
her. 



These doctors are hard on themselves and 
on one another, and as Living in Emergency 
24) chronicIes their small triumphs and large 
frustrations, a larger picture emerges, almost 
despite the film's 25) avowedly local emphasis. 
Doctors Without Borders, for all its global 
prestige, is a small organization, and since 
it cannot be everywhere at once, it must 
often leave places like Liberia just as things 
are starting to improve. The extent of the 
need around the world is so enormous and 
overwhelming that the efforts of the doctors in 
this 26) sobering film seem both vitally necessary 
and 27) woefully inadequate. <$•< 

21) liken ( laikan] v. ftl— fcfcft 

22) Heart of Darkness IWtittZ'bD . & IS '^Joseph Conrad 

mm . ut a n d^ ^wfi&mm mm l w vkz v 
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23) logistical (Iau'd3istikl] adj. Jglbffij 

24) chronicle ('kronikl] v. J«* It-t f»J / id 

25) avowedly [a'vaudli] adv. i>^Kit!l 

26) sobering ["ssubanrj] adj. il;Ar$-iWWj 

27) woefully [waufuli] adv. >T ^-ife 
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Pocket Sch 




by Anya Kamcnctz, 
published on April 1,2010 
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When I walk into the first-grade classroom 
at Henry Clay Elementary School on 
Chicago's South side, the lights are off and the 
room is silent. Three-quarters of the 20 children 
are "plugged into headphones, staring into little 
blue machines. The TeacherMate, as it is called, is 
a handheld computer with a four-hour battery life. 
It runs full-color Flash games on a platform partly 
open to volunteer developers worldwide, and it 
can record and play back audio. Julissa shyly tells 
me that she likes this device. "They have lots 
of games," she says. "I like the fireman game,"" 
where exciting music plays as you choose the 
right length ladder, which sncakily teaches simple 
addition and subtraction 



W. m§SMi5tr*^:^fe^Flash>«F73t, i£ 



Julissa's teacher Kelly Flowers explains #Jig!fii 01*0 • #Mi/>XHfri&. ^ 

that the software on her laptop lets her track each #)^4t%fl8_ti|£7— W^f*. WW5l^§ 

student's performance. Once a week, when she i^^^fft ^SfeB^JlW^o S/SJ — 

plugs each student's TeacherMate into her 4) docking jf ^ *S *B ^ fll #J " #J ¥ " ill m i'J m 

station, she downloads a record of their game e^]^.flS_t, TmtfMn&\l$p2jci£^, 

1 ) plug into 4ti ( ) Wi MIA. fgiffl. Hfcff 4) docking station <i| > tfWJ. 'M l /£ii!^'UHi<ifr */ Si 

2) addition [adij an] n. l;ilvA kSiHMMEffltt* . iffl?ffWiJiJ*il«#flt. J l«<** J* 

3) subtraction [sabtraekj an] n. ftft>. &%&*N I 1 ■'] ' jtH fli . W» l jim«W.'$«lii 



Tact(4/l^) is the ability to describe others as they see themselves. Abraham Lincoln 
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play and generates reports for herself as well as for 
parents. Then she sets the precise skills, levels, and 
"allotted time for the upcoming week. Flowers says 
the kids like the TeacherMate because it gives them a 
feeling of freedom. "It doesn't feel like homework," 
she says. "They can choose from a whole list of 
games. They don't know that I've decided what skills 
they'll be working on." And during 
the time her class spends with 
TeacherMates each day, Flowers 
can devote more focused time 
and attention to small groups of 
students. 

Late on Thanksgiving night, 
I'm in a van bumping over gravel 
roads in Baja California, 
Mexico, with Paul Kim, the chief 
technology officer of Stanford 
University's School of Education; 
a 7) field team of four students; and 
two boxes of TeacherMates. Kim 
is devoted to using cell phones 
to provide poor children with 
the basics of education and with 
access to all of the world's information. "Kids love 
stories," he says. "In places with no TV, no Internet, 
no books, when they are given these devices, these 
are like gifts from heaven." He has long dreamed 
of a machine that is cheap, powered with a solar 
8) charger, and equipped with game-based learning 
content — a complete "Pocket School." For the past i£ & . SB ±- W ffi 3& 7i 5£ M M m >) [*) 
four years, he has been testing phones from a dozen 
different manufacturers, but the TeacherMate, which 
he discovered in March 2008, comes closer than 
anything to the Pocket School-ideal. 




& m m w t m m m 3e 



The Mexico trip is one of a whirlwind of 
small user-testing and demonstration projects that 
Kim has undertaken in the past 12 months. He has 
personally brought TeacherMates to "Rwanda, 
'"'Uganda, "'Kenya, and several sites in Mexico, 
in most cases working with local not-for-profits, 
trying them out for a few hours and on a few dozen 



*aw?6 " 3& UfP " o 
fan^jim.&temwm.mtQiR. i-t ffe -in 
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children at a time. He brings along programmers, 
so they can get feedback and l2) tweak the software 
accordingly. In Baja, I watch children aged 6 to 12 
pick the machine up and within 
a few minutes, with no direct 
instructions, they're working 
in groups of three, helping one 
another figure out the menus 
in English by trial and error, 
playing the same math games 
as the students in Chicago, and 
reading along with stories in 
Spanish. The children agree that 
the TeacherMates are "cute." 




m i'j 6 & § ij 1 2 #j m. =i- in 
<tj|gap^tai», rift** 



Kim focuses overwhelmingly on empowering 
kids to teach themselves. He sees technology as 
a liberating force, helping kids in rich and poor 
countries alike bypass schools, with all their waste, 
"bureaucracy, and failures, entirely. "Why does 
education need to be so l4) structured? What are 
we so afraid of?" he asks. "That's a phenomenon 
I've found even in Rwanda — where only 1% have 
electricity. With these devices, what the kids pick up 
in two minutes, the teachers need two hours to teach. 
The kids explore by themselves and figure it out. 
When you work with those kids directly, no matter 
where they are, they're so innovative." 



^ms-Jimm? *s m & -7- <n m m m m 



Mobile phones have transformed communications, 
especially in the developing world, more swiftly than 
anyone could have imagined. The prospect of doing 
the same for education — putting best-of-breed 
learning software in kids' hands anytime, anywhere — 
is 'tantalizing Yet not everyone is so excited about 
what might be called the iTeach future. 



m. m m =? in ¥ * « m ® *r m °r n \ m & ih 



5) allot [a'lot] v. fti* <JU)Hi. Htf"J) 

6) Baja California K *ij m \\L * . «R l'«i !!f ftp (fl £ ill T Si, 

7) field [fi:ld] adj. SfeJftW. ffWl 

8) charger [tja:d3al n. yc'U3S 

9) Rwanda [rueenda] n. j'MIKii. || vW'p I H * yC . Hftftft 

10) Uganda [ju geenda] n. l i*. HWfcSC 
ttJCrV/WliiA4A-«ili 



11) Kenya [ khnja) n. fr/BSE. II jfH 1 1 1 $ W 9%. 

12) tweak [twi:k] v. Wit,'*. WH 

13) bureaucracy [bjua"rokrasi| n. "| "*." ft* 1; SC. 

14) structured [strAkt/ad| adj. ffi&gURJfcM 

1 5) tantalizing [taentalatzirjl adj. II ',v, ^i .Sft-J 



If indeed you must be candid(^iE), be candid beautifully. 



Kahlil Gibran 
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While a $100 l6) curriculum-in-a-box may 
seem like a good value even by developing-country 
standards, wide distribution would still be costly. 
And there's worry that wide adoption of mobile 
technologies for learning will give marketers direct 
access to a very '''impressionable demographic. 
"Cell phones are increasingly a way for advertisers to 
target children," says Josh Golin of the '"'Campaign 
for a Commercial-Free Childhood. "We've seen 
'"branded 2()) Burger King games downloaded to 
cell phones and text-message advertising sent to kids." 

But the biggest challenge to Pocket School- 
style learning may not be the business model. The 
same possibilities that make these technologies so 
exciting — children pushing the buttons, controlling 
their own learning, and their own destiny — make 
them threatening to the educational 2,) status quo. 
A system built around tools that allow children to 
explore and figure things out for themselves would 
be radical for most developing-world schools, which 
emphasize learning 22) by rote. In the United States, 
which is currently in love with state curriculum 
^'benchmarks and standardized tests, it could be 
just as a 



24 'hard sell. 
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What's at issue is a deep cultural shift, a fundamental 
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rethinking not only of how education is delivered 
but also of what "education" means. The very 
word comes from the Latin duco, meaning "to lead 
or command" — putting the learner in the passive 
position. Rabi Kamacharya, the founder of the 
25) Open Learning Exchange (OLE) Nepal, talks 
about technology putting "children in the driver's 
seat" to overcome the 
limited skills of teachers: 
"Even in urban areas, 
teachers who teach English, 
for example, do not know 
English very well. Children 
are 26) at the mercy of the 
teachers, who may not be 
motivated or have sufficient 
materials to work with. 
We want to enable them 
to go forward with self- 
learning and assessment." 

The challenge of putting such ideas into 
practice — and getting the kids into the educational 
driver's seat — is so 28) daunting it's almost 
laughable. Still, when you've seen a tiny child 
eagerly embracing a device that lets her write, 
draw, figure out math, and eventually find an 
answer to any question she might ask, it's hard 
not to feel the excitement of the moment, or 
its revolutionary potential. We're talking about 
"'^leapf rogging over massive infrastructure 
limitations to unleash what Kim calls "the only 
real renewable resource" — the inventive spark of 1 
billion children.^" 




$p-f5j^-jer^^, as>£.£.i'j -gift" * 
is "duco" , m^j "si^s&tfr^-- 

* n m - 

u m m n 
#) 7K ^ m m 
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m. 5S m m & w 
s m =?■ m ^ 
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1 6) curriculum [karikjulam] n. W . $ ?>\\ \'Ml 

17) impressionable [im'prejanabl] adj. MS^W. tftftSM 

18) Campaign for a Commercial-Free Childhood " fcffi^ft l ff. i \ : i& 

ar m\. %m-$uinmt«mvmi*. «if2ooo^ 

19) brand [braend] v. ffi— hfI*»E|). <ttt*ie 

20) Burger King vX<* I.. X.M ■*AcW&«ltfl*'fc!lfc. 1954^. it 
fir f"J i M M « 'II i£ *H Jf & . flU ^ ^ 1 -f I kj $ # j& K fl] 
fftftQtll220ffiMH& 

21) status quo JDlVi. 

22) by rote ^EUif'ltVT. fllWJtSl 

23) benchmark fbentJ.mo:k) n. WW:. J|kfl£/X 



24) hard sell &| J Jffinl 

25) Open Learning Exchange " )\ f&X'¥ mi. — 
^&*4£Mtt6&ttffiiR, Mc»>. J-2007^:. J -ft 

rt w . r-2o 1 5 < i : <\ n # vjfiHj n a 

26) at the mercy of il \U—iTJu 

27) material [matiarial] n. (fifttlpl.) ftft. JfJH 

28) daunting [do:ntirj] adj. AWtUM 

29) leapfrog flirp.frog] v. t&x±. J^H 



They say that time changes things, but you actually have to change them yourself. 

Andy Warhol 
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i by Sarah Maslin Nir, 
Published on April 14th, 2010 




For the last 16 years, Nick Fahcy has been living 
Oil an island in the San Juan "archipelago north 
of "Puget Sound in Washington State, where 
his only full-time companion is a 26-year-old 
Quarter horse. Mr. Fahey, 67, lives in a cabin on 
100 wooded acres; it has no refrigerator, but there 
is electricity generated by solar panels, so he has 
light and can "charge his cell phone. There arc 
few ^'amenities of the material kind, but his days 
are his own. With the exception of cutting wood 
for fuel and to support himself — occasionally 
he makes a trek to neighboring islands or the 
mainland, to sell the wood or buy groceries — he is 



-fBRri^-ft^j^PEi^^vtii^^^, 
*h b$ tfe Ji m m e nkm m * sk mm m m 
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free to do as he pleases. 



Getting away from it all: it's a common 
fantasy. But for some people, fantasizing isn't 
enough. For whatever reason, perhaps the desire 
for peace and quiet in an increasingly 6) frenetic 
world, an attempt to escape the intrusiveness of 
technology or the need for an isolated place to 
recover from heartbreak, they feel compelled to 
act out the fantasy, seeking the kind of solitude 
found only in the remotest locations. 



The compulsion to live in isolation can 
be attributed to any number of factors, said 
psychologist Elaine N. Aron. Some people might 
"really need their 7) downtinie," Dr. Aron said, 
and may seek out "isolation that avoids all social 
intercourse." Others may have developed an 
" 8) avoidant attachment style" in childhood, 
resulting in "a need to prove to themselves that 
they don't need anybody," she said. For many 
people, though, the desire for extreme solitude 
may have simpler roots, she noted: "It could be 
because they want a mystical experience. You 
can't 9> pathologize that." 

In Mr. Fahey's case, he moved to the 
island full time in 1994, several years after he 
divorced. Not because he was l0) traumatized, 
he said, but because he liked the "feeling of 
freedom when you're by yourself. You don't 
have to answer to anybody." Once a week, 
though, he goes to Anacortes, a town on the 
mainland, 10 miles away by boat, to visit his 
99-year-old father in an assisted-living home and 
to see his girlfriend, Deborah Martin, whom he 
has been dating for 15 years. Ms. Martin, 56, 



g*m -tee;®*, &ftffimm#L&m 
3&* o jew— m^-^m^M^-mmwtm 

Ao - mwamm. ^^mm^—^Mm 

Sir^iS&lO^MrttAraaJiltt— 



1) archipelago [aiki'peligeu] n. fifty 

2) Pu g ctsound &tsft$m. ti.¥&mwmm. **fc*¥#ai4b 
m. mum* • m& mw'iMv-mm 

3) quarter horse . X if % " VM ';) Z : A 'II l k " . *r$f 

4) charge [tja:d3] v. fc'li 

5) amenity (amkruti) n. (pi.) it AJftftffiW Jft* MW) 



6) frenetic [frenetik] adj. ftftftCj. UfW) 

7) downtime [ dauntaim] n. l .WJ 

8) avoidant attachment style |39&fiMfc&£|£t. 4t JiSfl'fiJ 

mm 

9) pathologizc [.pe'8olad3aiz] v. 1ft—&L?-jtii&< 

10) traumatize [tro-.metaiz] v. Wf'gfiJ'OflP.G'Jf); 



The trouble with cats is that they've got no tact. 



—?.&. Wodehouse 
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explained: "We are both pretty independent, 
and I imagine that's partly why it works. We 
don't have the same expectations that other 
couples might, like, 4 1 need you to be here every 
night."' 

For Roger Lextrait, 63, living in seclusion 
seemed like an appealing change after a 12) harried 
life as a restaurateur in Portland, Oregon. 




Mr. Lextrait was the sole inhabitant of the 
remote tropical ,3) atoll of Palmyra, in an island 
chain in the Northern Pacific Ocean, more than 
1,000 miles south of Hawaii, from 1992 to 
2000. He l4) wound up there in his mid-40s, after 
nearly a dozen years of sailing around the world 
on his yacht, following his divorce and the sale 
of two restaurants in the early 1 980s. Exhausted 
by his years on the boat, he agreed to take a job 
as the island's caretaker, warning ships off the 
reefs and ,5) discouraging vandals. The post was 
supposed to last a few months, but Mr. Lextrait 
stayed for eight years. 



m e #i m m ^ 7 1 2 ^ & & & m & m ttr . 
tzsm—^WLmszF-* 



Part of the draw of living on the island 
was that "time did not matter — sometimes I 
would lose track of the year," he said. "It was 
so magical, millions of birds, turtles. When I'd 
go out with the IA) dinghy, manta ray would 
escort me, dolphins." Still, island life took its 
toll. "I got attacked by loneliness," said Mr. 
Lextrait, who came to depend on the company 
of his German shepherd mix. His infrequent 
visitors would ask things like "What are you 



m 5 1 m m »? & & & -t- & _t i± t &j as 
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going to do if a coconut falls on your head?" — given 
that the nearest doctor was hundreds of miles away. 
"1 said, ""Oh my, if I think like that, I'll never do 
anything.'" 



Others choose a '^reclusive lifestyle as a 
political statement. Edward Griffith- Jones, a 27-year- 
old British man, spent the last year living in a hut he 
built in a national park in Sweden. It was his way of 



^ ■ temieftr - is»f*^— *^«fPti *e 





being environmentally responsible, he said. 

Living deep in a Swedish forest, he had to 
take an hour and a half walk from the nearest train 
station — a trip that could take four hours during 
the winter, when the snow was deep. He had a cell 
phone, which he charged with a small solar generator 
and used to call his family and his girlfriend. His 
diet was not for the fainthearted. Along with 2(>) perch 
and 2l) pike from nearby lakes, he ate wild plants 
like 22) nettles, berries and 23) tubers, as well as mice 
and rats. He couldn't hunt larger 24) game because he 
didn't have a gun — to purchase one, he would have 
had to provide an address — but he began studying 
how to make a bow and 25) fletch arrows. Every aspect 
of his daily routine was essential to his survival. 



flfe m — m as * p fife & m a u -k. %l m is 

•)i^n<;/. ft \i\\ft\mY*-A& << Ail 



1 1) seclusion |si'klu:j8n| n. KJM 

12) harry fheeri) v. ftjff, tt grift 

1 3) atoll Caetol] n. Sfgfc 

14) windup flfcffiiK. lit— ftt* 

15) discourage [di'skArid3) v. Pill"; 

16) dinghy fdlQgi] n. 'Mfdlft*. 'Myjflg 

17) mama ray Wfft. 'It^tSa-ttffWiR^^Wtit^Mttlt^ 

1 8) Oh my ( = Oh my God/Lord ) Xwfl 



19) reclusive (riklu:siv] adj. Rft/gfi<| 

20) perch [p 3 :tj]n. Hr-fh. ft/jRClttt, ii'ftf 

21) pike [park] n. Sif-fii. fcttte, Sijkfe. 
<*Jlfri?IHi#Jtt«ft 

22) nettle [ Yietl] n. f+£*££##*MIS 

23) tuber | tju:ba) n. J*fU. Hi ?• 

24) game Igeim] n. (j&ft) 3ft4fc 

25) flctch [flet/ ) n. ( ffi l .fl'j ) *J R 



How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives. 



Annie Dillard 
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David Glasheen, 66, likened his experience 
of living alone to "going to the moon." He lives on 
Restoration Island, off the northern coast of Australia, 
with his mixed-breed dog, and has been there since 
1996. 

An entrepreneur who said he has worked in a 
number of fields — including mineral exploration, food 
services and toys — he had suffered a series of financial 
losses and divorce when a girlfriend suggested 
escaping to an island in the early 1990s. "I just wanted 
the idea of a less stressful life," he said. "I figured there 
had to be something better than this out there." Mr. 
Glasheen was living in Sydney at the time and found 
the island, an uninhabited national park, through a real 
estate agent. He and his girlfriend set up residence 
there, but she left after six months. "We had a baby, 
we had no hot water, we had no washing machine," he 
said. "Things are not easy here for a woman." 

Mr. Glasheen had built a farm on the island. Along 
with native foods like 26) lemon grass and 27> capers, he 
raises 2x> bok choy, tomatoes and corn. He also makes 
home-brewed beer that he trades for 29) p rawns from 
3()> trawlers that sometimes 31 Anchor off shore. 

There is an inherent conflict between the peace of 
total solitude and the pleasures of companionship, he 
admitted. "It's literally like living in heaven on Earth," 
he said of the island, but "I guess I could say I'm 
desperately lonely sometimes." <fu 



ffittft "-£7— o e 19963^ j£, -ffe 
i£te@*2#):£:4kl5U#, tfil J£ fiT 
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26) lemon grass ttte'.V, KMWtfr&Mltiito. #>Mllgrtf iftff i&. 29) prawn [pro:n] n. 

/ ' ii '<M< MFj'ftilfc 30) trawler [tro:le] n. M & 

27) caper [ keipa] n. 'itftW. lUttftUlWMtKtt 31) anchor [ aerjke] v. fflffj. Mfffi 

28) bokchoy 'Hi*, if*. IK'Rim ■ J - «9- i/v « I ■ "I'l*" MJKft 
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When Boys 5R3e ft QBI 




and Girls 
Combine 



Author Unknown 




Over l} winter break, I had the opportunity to visit 
the newly opened 2) Barneys in my hometown, 
3) Scottsdale. Among the 4) throngs of 5) impeccably dressed 
shoppers, I couldn't help but 6) eavesdrop on a particularly 
chic couple hovering near the dressing rooms, modeling 
potential purchases for one another. The Girlfriend stood 
in the open doorway, posing in a pair of tight dark- 7) rinse 
jeans. Wrinkling her nose as she checked out her S) butt 
in the mirror, she asked The Boyfriend, "So what about 
these?" 

The Boyfriend shrugged, holding out a pair of slim 
black 9) denim pants towards The Girlfriend. "I actually 
really like these. What do you think?" 

The Girlfriend turned the jeans over in her hands, 
10) taking in their n) tapered legs and l2) taut cut through 
the thigh. Her eyes widened as she exclaimed, "These 
are perfect! I could wear them with my black boots." Her 
voice 13) trailed once she saw the look of confusion and 
embarrassment on The Boyfriend's face. 



1 ) winter break 4 fl'< 

2) Barneys l^teM. XlUM XtiM APS i'l ;. J" KIM 

3) Scousdaic MnxuvK'b. (.y. i mmf.i)i&BM 

4) throng [Brorj] n. A.JJT 

5) impeccably [im'pekabli] adv. JCSfHRUt 

6) eavesdrop ('hvzdrop] v. flfoHJr 



7) rinse (rins) n. ijjtft 

8) butt [bAt] n. *?W 

9) denim ['denim] n. T-fMli 

10) take in M 

1 1 )tapcred ( teipad) adj. (f-J 

12) taut (tort] adj. <&<AW\ 

13) trail [trail] v. iS*i;i.ic>W 



Mediocrity(¥JH|) knows nothing higher than itself, but talent instantly recognizes genius. 1 y 

— Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
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"Actually," he mumbled, l4) snatching the 
jeans back from her. "I meant I liked them for 
inc." 

Weirdly, the scene I saw at Barneys 
shouldn't have been 
as awkward for The 
Boyfriend as you'd think. 
"'Androgyny is quite 
common in the fashion 
industry. Several new 
ads from "'Jean Paul 
Gaultier feature models 
in role l7> switch-ups, with 
guys in slim '"'skinnies 
and women in baggy 
"boyfriend" style jeans. 
And it's not just high 
fashion companies that 
are selling androgynous 
clothing. ''"Unisex lines 
at American 2(>) Apparel 
and Urban Outfitters, 




m m m mm <p m& m ± & # w& $z e*j m 



offering 21 'cardigans and ""'tees in dozens of 
colors, make the gender-ambiguous apparel trend 
even more accessible to the public. 



When it comes to our life, is androgyny 
everywhere? Our gender roles affect almost every 
aspect of our lives, but few of us spend much 
time thinking about them. If a man cries at times, 
is he less 2 *'masculine? If a woman tries to assert 
herself, is she less 24 'feminine? In most cultures, 
there are distinct roles for men and women. Men 
are seen as having the competence traits, while 
women are seen as more expressive. Men are 
seen as aggressive and ambitious while women 
arc 25 'tactful and caring. But isn't it narrow to equate 
masculinity with competency and femininity with 
expressiveness? In 1974, a Stanford University 
psychologist, Sandra Bern, developed the concept 
of androgyny. "Andro-" means "man," and "gyn-" 
refers to "woman." The androgynous person is high 
in both masculine and feminine traits. Androgynous 
people can be aggressive or 26) yielding, forceful 
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or gentle, sensitive or assertive — as the particular 
situation requires. 

Usually, bright or creative people tend to 
be androgynous. Androgynous people are more 
adaptable. They behave in ways appropriate to 
the given situation — regardless of whether the 
behavior is masculine or feminine. For example, 
when subjected to group pressures, androgynous 
women are more assertive and independent than 
feminine women. 

Likewise, androgynous men are more 
nurturing than masculine men. Androgynous 
men feel more comfortable holding, touching 
and playing with babies: they are more able to 
show 27) empathy and offer support to others. 
However, stereotyped masculine men are typically 
2S) u n responsive in these situations. Rigid, 
stereotyped sex roles seriously restrict behavior. 
Masculine men have great difficulty in expressing 
warmth, playfulness and concern. They believe 
that expressing "feminine" traits will make them 
seem like " 29) sissies" or V)) negate their " 3l) macho" 
image. 

Similarly, feminine women have trouble 
being independent and assertive — even when 
independence and asserti veness are needed. 
In contrast, choosing from a wider range of 
behaviors, truly androgynous people are able to 
modify their responses — according to their needs 
and the needs of the situation. Bern believes that 
androgynous people are freer, more adaptable and 



m. 



i*)*#±t!j, H iMiHKfc ,> tfimvumtt 
ago Mn%k$i, mmm 



14) snatch [snaetj] v. 

15) androgyny [aendrod3ini] n. It*ffl#. £&4fc$ 

r u tsm km fctttt«M« be . w uttraMv . ft« 

16) Jean PaulGaulticr il • • ffig&W. ^1*1 'rtf*', A«U«*Je 
.W.W. iliiftitMHI: • ft*' • AM |-1976«l-:fiiJ>V 

1 7) switch-up 'xilfk 

18) skinny [skim] n. K Cj M 

19) unisex [ ju:n:seks] adj. 'I'fl.ff-J 

20) apparel [a'paeral] n. HK& 



21) cardigan [ kaidigan] n. JH$ 

22) tec [ti:] n. Tllh 

23) masculine [ maeskjulin] adj. HIH'JM. SH&ffcffil 

24) feminine ( feminm] adj. . ktkiltfil 

25) tactful ("taektful] adj. fll&M 

26) yielding [jhldinj adj. JiiiAUft 

27) empathy ["empaGi) n. !■»] Vj 

28) unresponsive [Ann'sponsiv] adj. iiii'fcM. ftii&ff'} 

29) sissy (sisi) n. MfflKWj R K 

30) negate [ni'geit] v. frik 

31) macho [Ynaetf au] adj. fj !)} j*-' CttW 



Great talent finds happiness in execution. 



— Goethe 
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more emotionally healthy than those who restrict 
their behavior to traditional sex roles. 



Even so, men can be tender without losing 
their "macho." Likewise, women can speak up 
for their rights without losing their femininity. 
Essentially, anyone's behavior can be determined 
by their individual humanity or the demands of 
the situation — not merely by the restrictive roles 
of masculinity or femininity. 

So when boy meets girl, it's not just love, 
competition or fashion. It can also be androgyny. <$•• 



& A °T A«fc #| (h) b* A ps 4?>m 




From u Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid to 
2) Good Will Hunting, popular culture is filled 
with examples of 3) straight guy love. The 4) sitcom 
Friends often 5> crafted jokes around the 6) ultra- 
tight nature of Joey and Chandler's relationship. 
Let me define this sort of relationship: Bromance, 
a relationship defined as "the complicated love and 
affection shared by two straight males," according 
to urbandictionary.com . 



urbandictionary.com h fffi Tp ^ . i*^^:^ 
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But close male friendship isn't just a 
7> quirky television fantasy or a "Vunning gag in 
the movies. Real-life bromances are everywhere. 
Kevin Collier, 28, a construction manager, has 
lots of manly things in common with his best 
friend, including but not limited to, ""tattoos and 
motorcycles," as Collier put it. They first met on 
the wrestling team at the 
University of Virginia. It 
was a bromance founded 
on shared misery. "When 
you spend six months 
out of the year being 
miserable together, you 
wind up with a lot of 
close relationships with 
your teammates," said 
Collier. 

Experts say the 
'"prevalence of these 

friendships can in part be explained by the delay in 
major life milestones. Fifty years ago, a man could 
graduate from college, get a job and get married 
all within a couple of months. But today's men are 
drifting, as opposed to jumping, into the traditional 
notion of adulthood. "The transition to adulthood 
is now taking about a decade longer than it used 
to," said Michael Kimmel, a sociology professor 
at ,0) Stony Brook University in New York whose 
upcoming book is called Guy land: The Perilous 
World Where Boys Become Men. 




m fi t£ fa] m at & %l m. ^ r m m\ 

mist. xzn-cpQfem^iRiRmT 
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Financial pressures help fuel bromances 
because they make living with a roommate a 
sensible option. In addition, men are getting 
married later — an average age of 27, according to 

1 ) Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid U«d ft 'h 35JI . » ■ Uri£ ffl {>V 'I 
f/tfj r-N«J.I'.ittlMfc-ift«[ 'Ji- iKiV 1-1966^ hlft 

2) Good Will Hunting M>./iMT». iit it A:^««ffiJft 
^ '> -I -:#fU f 1 i_L VI- //faMAfc ')*. J-I998*F kii* 

J) straight [streit] adj. &ttJfijffj. X* Mtfc$K r*««« 

* -bent" . m^atmxmmnni® % mmm% -straight- . 
x>\'<\') "jus" ftfl "Hn.&iw ?" mm* 

4) sitcom (sitkom) n. <r«. lUMfft) £*'iJl*l#tWJ 



5) craft (kro:ft) v. ft® 

6) ultra-tight ramm 



7) quirky [kw3:ki) adj. StiW 

8) running gag -gfifi. $3£i£ 

9) prevalence ("prevalans) n. yftij 

10) Stony Brook University in New York *Jl£<jfH ZAURk 

■7. c-r. r \9sr-v. 



I suppose leadership at one time meant muscles; but today it means getting along with people. 

— Mohandas K. Gandhi 
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I LOVE YOU, 

MAN 



a 2007 report by the National Marriage Project 
at Rutgers University, up from the average 
marrying age in 1960 which was 23. Men with 
more education are marrying even later, in their 
30s. 

M Men in bromances agree that when 
singlehood M) abounds, male friendships 
flourish. "Being single as opposed to married 
allows us to do things like go on these random 
excursions/' said Joe Tipograph, 29, a graduate 
student at ,2) Emory University who spent a 
week in l3) Key West with his two best friends 
from high school. 

Tipograph, David Abrams and Greg 
Kopstein have a l4) triangular bromance of sorts 
that began when they were kids growing up 
as neighbors. They went to separate colleges 
but reunited one summer to work as camp 
counselors in ,5) New Hampshire. 

"Greg and I would always get in trouble, 
but they knew if they fired either one of us, 
Dave would quit/' said Tipograph of how 
the three became u>) a package deal. Since 
graduating college, they've played a game of 
musical apartments, each having lived with the 
other, in one city or another, over the years. The 
2000 l7) census found that the number of non- 
family households, which includes people living 
with roommates and unmarried partners, had 
gone up by 23 percent since 1 990. 
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AS^P-fsi^c^) "— SH^S" ft, ^MMfeMk 

(*f*#>±: "musical chairs" m -i&mi&ffi 
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There seems to be little worry about 4ih : p£hfch$£S^ AUfcftti^^ftt "5L£6^ 
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ls> P erce Pti° n s of homosexuality in a bromance 
filled with macho pursuits. Bromancers say they 
keep the spark alive by making an extra effort 
to see one another and keeping an open and 
honest communication. Gerrity will be moving 
out of Mariner's apartment come fall when he 
heads to "'graduate 
school, and they'll be 
trying long distance. 
"We had a long talk 
about it," said Gerrity. 
"I won't see him every 
day," said Mariner. 
"But I don't think we're 
going to break up our 
bromance." 

But rifts can occur 
when serious girlfriends 
enter the picture or 
someone moves to 
another city. And here is 
the complaint from Mrs. 

Mel B: "My husband goes rock climbing with 
his buddy every weekend. It's been a bromance 
since the day they met. His wife and I got the 
biggest laugh after we learned they'd bought 
matching climbing equipment." And she is not 
the minority. "Not only does my husband work 
with his BFF(Best Friends Forever), they go 
out constantly and love staying out until 4 a.m. 
every single time. It drives me crazy," says Mrs. 
Jones. 

2W) Lighten up, ladies. Ultimately it's 
friendship. There is nothing wrong with 
bromance, in word or in fact. Just feel the love.<» 
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14) triangular (trai aerjgjula) adj. -.fUif-) 20) lighten up /AW 



Sometimes I worry about being a success in a mediocre world. 



Lily Tomlin 
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I have been told of a twin flame, meant to be 
the highest form of love. You share love with 
someone who resonates on the same 2) vibration 
as your soul: you think alike, feel alike, desire 
similar things, almost as if you were twins, 
because n in essence, you are. 

The thing is, I truly know what that is like. 
Growing up as a twin was "uncanny. There were 
times when my brother John seemed to know my 
thoughts, speaking simultaneously with me or 
finishing my sentences. We still had our own lives 
though, and, at 2 1 , I left home and got married. 

Three months later I was rushed into hospital 
to have my appendix removed. Next morning 
I was amazed at how little pain I'd felt. "How 
are you?" John asked when he visited. "I'm 
fabulous," I said and then I peered at him. He 
looked pale and 'drawn. "But you don't look so 
great. What's up?" "I had awful stomach s> cramps 
last night and kept ''Vomiting," he replied. "They 
only lasted an hour and the doctor said there's 
nothing wrong. It's a complete mystery." 




■ Author Unknown 
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Suddenly a thought hit me. "What time did $t ^ , & f .j 7 ^ o « ^ ^ ^ 
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you start feeling sick?" I asked him. "Nine o'clock." 
"But that's the exact time I started my operation," I 
cried. "And it only lasted one hour." For a moment 
we were totally IO) spooked. But we shrugged it off 
as a coincidence and forgot about it. 



Then I became pregnant. 
I didn't suffer "'morning 
sickness and the >3) labour 
was an easy one. John came 
to visit me in hospital. Again, 
he looked n 'as sick as a dog 
and explained that earlier that 
morning, he'd been struck 
with terrible back and stomach 
pains. "It was unbearable," John 
added. "Then, when I found 
out you were in labour..." I sat 
up. "Are you saying that you 
suffered my labour pains?" He 
nodded. "Strange, isn't it?" 




AU - "°TffeiE^9 / <5FF^M^^^), " ft 

BIZ, 3$ 1*^7. '\A •' 

m fa] , ft n m m k± m v\ 



Sag? » 



After that, we read studies 
about twins and discovered it 
wasn't unheard of for one twin to feel the other's 
pain. "Please don't have any more children," John 
begged me. "I can't go through all that again!" 
"Sorry," I told him as ,4> nature took its course and 
I fell pregnant twice more. I didn't know whether 
to feel pleased or sorry when, again, it was a 
,5 'breeze for me, but John suffered terribly. 



7 — m m ^ m m ife ft in 
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We seemed to share an "''inherent understanding 
of each other's emotional state. We would find that we 
performed similar actions when we were apart, such 
as buying the same item, or picking up the phone to 

1 ) resonate (rezaneitj v. J'j |f i 

2) vibration [vai'breijan] n. Jpfy 

3) in essence fchk I . 

4) uncanny (An'kaeni) adj. Wfffy, 7?5TJB>iXffil 

5) simultaneously [simelteinias] adv. |»J||-|J& 

6) appendix la'pendiks] n. f*Wd 

7) drawn[dro:n]adj. Oft) ill AW) 

8) cramp [kraemp] n. fSt.Hk 

9) vomit ('vomit] v. I1<u| 



ft i n n ¥ ^ it 7 m n -n & m m 

10) spook [spu:k] v. f-lft»;*"h 

11) morning sickness < I > tiul: 

12) labour ( leiba) n. ttfcfe 

1 3) as sick as a dog 09 ?>/ ^2 

14) nature takes its course i£to.i/t&*J "let nature take its 
course" Wftffl. ilt "Mitfl**" 

15) breeze [bri:z] n. ferfi R Wft -Jf 

16) inherent [in hierant] adj. fl'j. H 



If there must be trouble, let it be in my day, that my child may have peace. 



—Thomas Paine 
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make a call at the exact same moment. Most recently, 
during a phone chat, we discovered that we ordered 
the same meal, in the same restaurant, on the same 
day. We both were surprised! Aside from that, I had a 
sensation of "something being wrong" whenever he 
was in crisis. We experienced this during a trip to a 
pleasure ground when we were five years old. 
During an evening shopping trip, the family split up. 



is m ^ <*> , m in ztmm in & m - 




Mother headed in one direction with me while Father 
remained in a store to complete a purchase. John was 
lost. I felt very agitated, pushing Mother to "Hurry, 
hurry" to search for John. Then, abruptly, a sense of 
relief crept into my consciousness and I let out an 
'■"audible sigh of relief. Later my parents told me that 
my change in personality coincided exactly with the 
moment Father discovered John! I couldn't help but 
wonder if he, as opposed to my husband, was my real 
significant half. Not just because we had the same 
experience, but most importantly, because we helped 
each other to heal, grow and learn. And I was often 
amazed by that. 



I have had many soul mates throughout my life. 
But John is more than a soul mate to me. Together, we 
help each other to remain in the space of unconditional 
love. We create with one another; we share the deepest 
love imaginable. Then, we share these creation and 
love with our families. 4u 



1 7) pleasure ground }% IJcJft 



18) audible [o:dibl] adj. WW W.M 
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he elegant, 19th-century M paIazzo on the 



remote Italian island of Salina looked like any 
other "dilapidated building on the 5> promenade 
paved with slabs of volcanic stone. Water stains 
'"streaked down its weathered stone ''facade and 
a blackened, cast-iron balcony was crammed with 
'rickety chairs. 

But then the "fortress-like wooden doors swung 
open and out walked a priest in white collar, a police 
chief, and several art collectors and curators. They 
""mingled with artists, fishermen, and curious 
passersby, sipping white wine while exploring the art in 
the palazzo's " 'rambling chambers before squeezing 
up the narrow stairs to the roof for views of the 
12> Tyrrhenian Sea and a distant volcano 1 ^spouting fire 
and smoke into the warm evening air. 

I ) Aeolian [i: aul jan ) n. \t* 95 f»J 9 Iff (8i . P I « K f»J M M iS jg 
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2) volcanic |volkaenik) adj. sklllftl 

3) palazzo |pa:'lo:tsau] n. <.£•;> V'itfS 

4) dilapidated Idi'laepideitid] adj. KIFIW 

5) promenade |proma'no:d| n. K'iii; 

6) streak [strhk] v. \ii b &n 
7 1 facade (fasa:d| n. &ifj 



8) rickety (Vikitil adj. ftftjfl V. Ifeffi) 

9) fonress |'fo:tris] n. 

10) mingle |'miqgl| v. ' j — ,'r 

1 1 ) rambling I'raembliql ;,t, j ft '■•ji^i'H.M 

12) Tyrrhenian Sea $ Ij | v. ,f j . J&«|» if./ (ft ffll . | 

mWi-Ji'iiifii 

13) spoui|spautI v. Bftffl ' 



Dost thou love life? Then waste not time; for time is the stuff that life is made of. 

Benjamin Franklin 
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It was the opening reception for Russian 
conceptual artist, Vadim Fishkin. The unlikely 
spectacle was nothing if not "'surreal, and that 
may explain why the island of Salina — which 
is part of the Aeolian Islands, a hard-to-reach 
volcanic archipelago that juts out of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea — has become the center of an l5 'effervescent 
art scene,. 

Situated in the hook of Italy, just north of 
Sicily, the Aeolian archipelago is made up of seven 
inhabitable islands, of which the largest and most 
developed are Salina, Lipari, and Vulcano. The 



n — isr Maty* m m #j 2: * &m t> »6 . 
mm^^tsH; m. — & ai it /j v & m m wm & 




exhausting journey adds to the ""mystique. There are 
no commercial flights to the islands, and most visitors 
arrive by >7> hydrofoil, which takes about five hours 
from '"'Naples and four hours from ''''Palermo. 

One popular ferry route goes to 2( "Stromboli. 
From the water, Stromboli looks like a small 
agricultural village, but with a heavy dose of the 
2 "offbeat. Hearty locals with "'potbellies and 
sideways caps 23) clog the dock, offering tourists 
white-washed 24 'cottages for rent. 

The island is a surprising contrast. One side is 
lush, with caper bushes, palm trees, and intensely 
colored wildflowers. But the other side, which the 
25) lava occasionally 26> belches and 27 'sears, is black 
and dead. 



This is hardly the first time the volcano has ^kLij^jBte^^S^^:^]^ 
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served as a 28) muse. Artists are drawn to the weird 
29) conical shape and seem compelled to recreate 
it, document it, or 30) riff on its 3l) eerie intensity. 
"Artists like the Aeolians because it's hard there," 
said Marina Abramovic, a 32) Serbian-born artist 
known for her dramatic performances. "Stromboli" 
is also the name of Ms. Abramovic's series of 
photographs. "It's a place of intense power and 
energy," she said. 

That's not to say the island lacks a softer, tourist- 
friendly side. In San Vincenzo's main stone square, 
visitors will find a 33) geIato 34) stand and a cafe serving 
35 'espresso in the shadows of an 36> ocher church from 
the 18th century. And around dusk every night, small 
gangs of 37) wild-eyed climbers, amateur geologists, and 
38) gonzo tourists gather here. 

But things do get less 39) quaint on the other 
islands. On the remote islands of Filicudi and Alicudi, 
the land is barren and there are few restaurants and 
hotels. Winter populations there are 200 to 400. 
Needless to say, there are not many gelato stands. 
"The back of Alicudi looks like it's been in a 
fight," said Paola Pivi, a 40> Milanese artist who has 
spent considerable time photographing the island's 
fantastical landscape. "The earth is sort of missing. 
It's very violent." 

Pulling into Filicudi's raw-looking harbor, 
one immediately longs for shade and a comfortable 
couch. Rocks are strewn around a 4 "dormant 
volcano, with the sun forming hard shadows. On a 
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14) surreal (sa'riel) adj. WR&tiH 

15) effervescent [.efa'vesnt] adj. XkMNi 

16) mystique [misthk] n. M<*#.1£ 

17) hydrofoil ["haidrafoil] n. /KWfJil 

18) Naples (neiplz) n. mWlVS\. &**Jl>«irtjmi# ffi 

19) Palermo [pelaimau] n. & kmnm\^mtmm^ 

20) Stromboli mftltmmS!,. .«C*#J*«JM «R ttftft SJ5 y />. & hM* 

21) offbeat (ofbi:t]adj. >}3$|ft 

22) potbelly [potbeli] n. Afltj& 

23) clog(klog]v. 'Mm 

24) cottage ['kotid3) n. lift 

25) lava [la:va] n.tfjft 

26) belch [belt J] v. o»Ml 

27) scar[sie] v. mfi£ 



28) muse [mju:z] n. -/US 

29) conical [konikl] adj. IHJftf JFifft 

30) riff[rif]v. 

31) eerie ('ion] adj. "Jtfirft 

32) Serbian [s3:bian) adj. Sftttftftl. gfrfttf. jtJUItitt. j'-KMHI$itt ffi 

33) gelato [^elatou] n. <fl> Mim. & kW & fr 

34) stand [staend] n. Itft 

35) espresso [espresau] n. IMfUvlnBft 

36) ochcr [auka] adj. jWifcM 

37) wild-eyed Ul&tf) 

38) gonzo [gAnzau] adj. flitff.M . frSffij 

39) quaint (kweint) adj. ffiftfft. {j'&ltt 

40) Milanese [.mile'nkz] adj. # "iM 

4 1 ) dormant volcano faW&'X ill 



There is never enough time to do everything, but there is always enough time to do the most 
important thing. —Brian Tracy 
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recent visit, a few fisherman and construction 
workers were gathered under the outdoor 
42) awning of Da Nino sul Mare, the island's sole 
cafe, shouting out to each other like 43) extras from 
some black-and-white Italian movie. 

Filicudi is far from postcard charming. That 
may be why artists, designers, and architects 
gravitate to its harsh and ^serrated shores, said 
Sergio Casoli, an art dealer from Milan. 

But not all of the Aeolian Islands are known 
for their hard, natural splendor. The smallest 
island, Panarea, which is about three times the 
size of Central Park, is famous for its 45> jet-set 
46) bacchanal. The island may be lined with 
fragrant olive trees and picturesque swimming 
4S) coves, but come August, it's wall-to-wall 
4<)) aristocrats and playboys: 5<)) bold-faced names 
like Princess Caroline of 
Monaco, Prince William, 
and the fashion designer 
Roberto Cavalli. 



ft* Mar— xwytm* nmmmn^^yi 



5 1). 



To some eyes, the 
spectacle lends itself 
to satire — maybe even 
art. 52) Aleksandra Mir, 
who rents a fisherman's 
cottage on Panarea 
every summer, recalled 
a favorite moment when 

she witnessed a yacht run into a pile of volcanic 
rocks. "It seemed to happen in slow motion," she 
said, "as the high-tech "'navigational gear on 
the boat was overtaken by the slow force of the 
54> wave. Hearing and seeing white 55> fiberglass 
being crushed by the silent volcano was like 
experiencing the most masterful of sculptures."^! 
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42) awning [*o:niq] n. dilxSk* Ptix% 

43) extra [ekstra] n. KtiBtjftA 

44) scrraccd [saVeitid] adj. fiKWJftffy. 

45) jet-sct /ftAfft 

46) bacchanal ['baekanal) n. JHftfE 

47) picturesque [piktj a'resk] adj. ( Jftfe) Rffijft 

48) cove [kauv] n. 'hMifi 



49) aristocrat [aenstakraet] n. BUR 

50) bold-faced fitt^W, jlfc'JhM;*/ "Mft* 

51) spectacle [spektakl] n. 

52) Aleksandra Mir EJ55llltMS • (1967— ) . 

53) navigational [naevi'geijanal] adj. 

54) wave [weiv] n. 

55) fiberglass ['faibaglais) n. ^f ftftici^ 
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Bookshop Memories 
(Excerpt) 




by George Orwell 
heartsurgc . 



w 



hen I worked in a second-hand bookshop- 



so easily pictured, if you don't work in 
one, as a kind of paradise where charming old 
gentlemen browse eternally among n calf-bound 
2> folios — the thing that chiefly struck me was the 
rarity of really 3) bookish people. Our shop had an 
exceptionally interesting stock, yet I doubt whether 
ten per cent of our customers knew a good book 
from a bad one. First edition 4> snobs were much 
commoner than lovers of literature, but oriental 
students 5) haggling over cheap textbooks were 
commoner still, and vague-minded women looking 
for birthday presents for their nephews were 
commonest of all. 



t* u m mk n <v m tu #i *? $a jsb * ;f *n 
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Many of the people who came to us were of 
the kind who would be a f,) nuisance anywhere, 
but have special opportunities in a bookshop. For 



R 



1 ) calf-bound ill 'h'l- Hi J ) ifii K i I M 

2) folio ['fauliaul n. /-J ff £09 ISi-Jt P- W 

J) bookish I'buki/) adj. ISM. 4/7 ; f» : J 



4) snob|snob] n. |ft*>|i I • flVlVfJ 

5) haggle over (ftlMft, fHfc, Hffrit-lfr 

6) nuisance |nju:sns| n. i*J A. ..Ji <u i"i • Mi W I' 



The future is something which everyone reaches at the rate of sixty minutes an hour, whatever he 
does, whoever he is. — C. 5. Lewis 
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example, the dear old lady who "wants a book for 

7 i 

an invalid" (a very common demand, that), and 
the other dear old lady who read such a nice book 
in 1897 and wonders whether you can find her a 
copy. Unfortunately she doesn't remember the title 
or the author's name or what the book was about, 
but she does remember that it had a red cover. But 
apart from these there are two well-known types 
of M pest by whom every second-hand bookshop is 
haunted: One is the ,0) decayed person smelling 

of old bread "crusts 

who comes every day, 
sometimes several times 
a day, and tries to sell 
you worthless books. The 
other is the person who 
orders large quantities of 
books for which he has 
not the smallest intention 
of paying. In our shop we 
sold nothing on credit, but 
we would put books aside, 
or order them if necessary, 
for people who arranged 
to fetch them away later. 
Scarcely half the people 

who ordered books from us ever came back. It 
used to puzzle me at first. What made them do 
it? They would come in and demand some rare 
and expensive book, would make us promise 
over and over again to keep it for them, and then 
would vanish never to return. But many of them, 
of course, were unmistakable >2> paranoiacs. 
They used to talk in a ,3) grandiose manner about 
themselves and tell the most 1 "ingenious stories 
to explain how they had happened to come out 
of doors without any money — stories which, in 
many cases, I am sure they themselves believed. 
In a town like London there are always plenty 




of not-quite- certifiable lunatics walking 
the streets; and they tend to 17) gravitate towards 
bookshops, because a bookshop is one of the few 
places where you can hang about for a long time 
without spending any money. In the end, one gets 
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to know these people almost at a glance. For all their 
big talk there is something 1 'moth-eaten and aimless 
about them. Very often, when we were dealing with 
an obvious paranoiac, we would put aside the books 
he asked for and then put them back on the shelves 
the moment he had gone. None of them, I noticed, 
ever attempted to take books away without paying 
for them — merely to order them was enough. It gave 
them, I suppose, the illusion that they were spending 
real money. 

Like most second-hand bookshops we had 
various l9) sidelines. We sold second-hand typewriters, 
for instance, and also stamps — used stamps, I mean. 
But our principal sideline was a 20) lending library — 
the usual "two penny no- 21 'deposit" library of five or 
six hundred volumes, all fiction. 



i# i# * % m — m m i b a m m ^ \% * n 
m t> iv, .. n ft & £ b m m m & m m 1 1 , 



Our shop stood exactly on the frontier 
between "'Hampstead and "'Camden Town, 
and we were 24) frequen ted by all types, from 
25> baronets to bus-conductors. Probably our library 
subscribers were a fair 26) cross-section of London's 
reading public. It is therefore worth noting that of 
all the authors in our library the one who "went 
out" the best was — Hemingway? 27) WaIpoIe? 
No, 2X) Ethel M. Dell, with 2<>> Warwick Deeping a 
good second and 30, Jeffrey Farnol, I should say, 
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7) invalid [m'vaelid) n. MA, SMS K 

X) pest [pest] n. \>])>mhv$.Mm'\i. M&l 

9) haunted ( homtidl adj. AMtA'fft. S^H/rlftfft 

10) decayed [dikeid] adj. '^WitttfWj 

11) crust(kr/\st)n. | . ifii(iri£ 

12) paranoiac (.paera'noiaek) n. ( =paranoic. paranoid ) £4S$E. fft& 
J I 'i'. * 

13) grandiose ( grsendiaus] adj. i? OfKJ- <?AM 

14) ingenious [in'd3i:njas] adj. ^'jd^ftO 

15) certifiable Csartifaisbl] adj. iiJft'OiAfft. "J ill: »JJ M 

16) lunatic |lju:netik] n. #* /' . II \ . fft f"l't.'S At ff 

17) gravitate [ graeviteit] v. 

18) moth-eaten |# II lift. illUM 

19) sideline [saidlain] n. HMMttgttff A. tfNk 

20) lending library fll |5JE 

21) dcposit(dipozit)n. J«Pfc. ftJiilifc 



22) Hampstead vX?fMJrttf&. te« i|j MM'^iJ*K.£ . t£Z ]• 

23) Camden Town ffe J» •!/ fl^J ' I • -ll l< -il . ffi 

24) frequent (fri:kwant) v. itf-ftM', A. gHRJftfttij 

25) baronet [baerarut] n. ( ^ W ) HE » IS? . Jtttt »J (4 J R R 
£ K. T'TR 

26) cross-section W ifll . 'J ifll Ifl 

27) Walpolc UPHoratio Walpolc. ttsiKN • tfifcJi; ( 1717- 
1797) . $Mflr#. Vi<£¥#, flfefW <*!ffcrtJ!tfm> & 
iA^jM/'U «»,'•,'' MM # -W!:m^'h«c 

28) Ethel M. Dell • M • (1881—1939) . '^Niffl 

29) Warwick Deeping j* «fl it • I*: (1877—1950) . -XilM/ 

30) Jeffrey Famol • ffi^ (1878—1952) . -)t|Klf1:* 



Time spent with cats is never wasted. 



—Colette 
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third. Dell's novels, of course, are read solely 
by women, but by women of all kinds and ages 
and not, as one might expect, merely by wistful 
^spinsters and the fat wives of >2) tobacconists. 
It is not true that men don't read novels, but it is 
true that there are whole "'branches of fiction 
that they avoid. Men read either the novels it is 
possible to respect, or detective stories. But their 
consumption of detective stories is terrific. One 
of our subscribers, to my knowledge, read four 
or five detective stories every week for over a 
year, besides others which he got from another 
34> Iibrary. What chiefly surprised me was that 
he never read the same book twice. He took no 
notice of titles or author's names, but he could tell 
by merely glancing into a book whether he had 
"had it already." 



— ffo J5Lo 3gi#F§ A ^S/hifc3PfcJ -til ?F 



In a lending library you see people's real tastes, 
not their pretended ones, and one thing that strikes 
you is how completely the "classical" English 
novelists have dropped out of favor. It is simply 
useless to put "'Thackeray, Jane Austen, etc. into 
the ordinary lending library; nobody takes them 
out. At the mere sight of a nineteenth-century novel 
people say, "Oh, but that's old!" and v>) shy away 
immediately. And another — the publishers get into 
a 37) stew about this every two or three years — is the 
unpopularity of short stories. The kind of person who 
asks the librarian to choose a book for him nearly 
always starts by saying "I don't want short stories," 
or "I do not desire little stories," as a German 
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customer of ours used to put it. If you ask them 
why, they sometimes explain that it is too much 
<M fag to get used to a 
new set of characters 
with every story; they 
like to "get into" a novel 
which demands no 
further thought after the 
first chapter. I believe, 
though, that the writers 
are more to blame here 
than the readers. The 
short stories which 
are stories are popular 
enough, m vide 40) D. H. 

Lawrence, whose short stories are as popular 
as his novels. 
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There was a time when I really did love 
books — loved the sight and smell and feel 
of them, I mean, at least if they were fifty or 
more years old. Nothing pleased me quite so 
much as to buy a pile of them for a 41 'shilling 
at a country auction. There is a peculiar 
flavor about the 42) battered unexpected 
books you pick up in that kind of collection: 

43) minor eighteenth-century poets, out-of-date 

44) gazetteers, 45> odd ^'volumes of forgotten 
novels, bound numbers of ladies' magazines 
of the sixties. . .<|k 
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31) spinster (spinsta) n. jiffi'l I gj& & 

32) tobacconist [ta'baekanist] n. jW'|V(fij 

33) branch (bra:nt/]n. ',)■&. litflr^X'J 

34) library ( laibren) n. BB li.'Mfllifc 

35) Thackeray pjEffi (1811—1863) . # 

36) shy away jgjf. HiS 

3 7 ) stew [stju : ] n. < I I > <.»■: £l . *5>tt 

38) fag [faeg] n. *-J? 

39) vide [ vaidi] v. ■ f>> i,', W. • 



40) D. H. Lawrence D • H ■ }/ffcM ( 1885—1930) . OSMflr*. i* 
A, J»H1=*. rft&jfcAAIMrfAJ ^ 

41) shilling C/ilirj] n. ft^ ( l971«|-:WiWW«tl«l»ifj^a[. I (fl! I: 

42) battered [baetad] adj. MJ III 7 M 

43) minor [ maine] adj. SSE&SWj. : M(fy 

44) gazetteers [.gaezi'tia] n. Hk*". 

45) odd [od] adj. ^IffcM 

46) volumes of A MM 

47) bound [baund] adj. ft ij'M 



To live is so startling it leaves little time for anything else. 



— Emily Dickinson 
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4* 



bv Dido 





My tea's gone cold, I'm wondering why I 

Got out of bed at all 

The morning rain clouds up my window 

And I can't see at all 

And even if I could it'd all be grey 

But your picture on my wall 

It reminds me that it's not so bad 

It's not so bad 

I drank too much last night, got bills to pay 

My head just feels in pain 

I missed the bus and there'll be hell today 

I'm late for work again 

And even if I'm there, they'll all imply 

That I might not last the day 

And then you call me and it's not so bad 

It's not so bad 




Wim—KmW&W. 
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*And I want to thank you 

For giving me the best day of my life 

And oh, just to be with you 

Is having the best day of my life* 

Push the door, I'm home at last 
And I'm soaking through and through 
Then you handed me a towel 
And all I see is you 
And even if my house falls down now 
I ''wouldn't have a clue 
Because you're near me 



Repeat * twice <|i 




I ) not have a clue A; W ill 





£ vi " £ & " tfj ft — £ t °fr KJ Didoi£ a & £ ft i& M, i) ¥} M 

mrfc^VjiE-tyL^. 1999-^-^. tfc T ^Atf #.^-#.Y„ 

12003" #0 6^jL^©^.ijl^^iEminem^^.-^dtj "Stan" 2£*U] 
TDidoii-S" "Thank You" ^ J*| & # # "Stan" — itf)^js-J^. 
#*>Dido-fcJ3)#f£ T "Stan" , DidoEUbB#|o] Xi*- , r^ii. 4fe 
« */i i& * it , ^^^/;^*:^-^Dido4t-g-^t^i£^.^^.S-^ 

m. 

*.&A6$.~. jL^itif "Thank you" ik#VL4k, fejqfl#>., 

— ^-#L^-^^: , Vf'VT-Dido6t 3 — tfJ "Life for Rent" 
Eminem^ ^l^^^i^it ft -f-^ftii^fdlii^^ "Stan" , ii.^-frft 
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i bv Villc Valo & Natalia Avolon 



'Stnmrberries, cherries, and an angel's kiss in spring 
(>Nly summer wine is really made from all these things ' 

3 walked in town on silver spun that jingled, too 
OR. song that Shad only sang to just a few 
She saw my silver spurs and said let s pass some time 
GRnd "J will give to you summer wine 

Oohh-oh summer wine 

^Repeat * 

' *G[ake off your silver spurs and help me pass the time 
GRnd 3 will give to you summer wine" 

Oohh-oh summer wine 




$L ti) I a & fa & A y ir ff) ^ & s& >K (i'-j * 

^ * t& h % M -t \k «H», % M "7 % ***** ft 
9p 4 — if 4$ & ft y r a. "I & ifc 



ft* 



&My eyes grew heavy and my lips they could not speak 
3 tried to (jet up but 3couldn tjind myjeet 
She reassured me with an mifamiliar line 
<e%nd then she gave to me more summer wine 

(Dohh-oh summer wine 

Q^peat 0 
Gfypeat " 

(Dohh-oh summer wine 

&$hen 3 woke up the sun was shining in my eyes 
^INly silver spurs were gone my headjelt twice its size 
She took my silver spurs, a dollar, and a dime 
<e%nd left me r rai 'm^Jor more summer wine 

(Dohh-oh summer wine 

Repeat * 
Q^peat " 

Oohh-oh summer wine <9 



&$\fo>j[ tot i%4ctt$i 

f 1* 
£ ** 

% ft # ft , fa jc m # £ #C ft « 

% 1$ — A >$ £ £ ? ft 1 '=J £ MS 



1) spur [spa:) n. ",*>]. "jflUiftJ hflSMUJ&fcJW 

2) dime Idaim] n. ff) ftl! ffi 

3) crave [kreiv] v. M ( ,'{ 




•| I** 

1 '3 ^ tfi <t" 



Summer Wine \i} £ SI 3f £ ft -f Lee Hazel wood % 6'J ^ . ^ — 15" £*. # T i£ -f 

#" o {a^^Ji^^L^^^^/a^PAHIM^i-'SVille Valo^-t 

jL-kK-f. ft ^Natalia Avelon^- mm^^i tk* , i*?A6V3te*M£ 

*7 "J£fC . Natalia Avelon,t2007-*f- ifc 3* <S}tib SJ Das Wilde Lehen ( «*£ 

ft # " #1 % SI & *H Uschi Obennaier 6^ — £ , ^ Summer WinetfL it ft 7 & ^ **L % 

SfrFa2£, — #" it— m#A.*$Summer 

Wine. £>Q-teJ-#, "#4*" , 'S#6^Wi^ff--43:& 

^>fi<iA. — 6f3r^"£ 0 i^i^^^i^, 4-*:. ihil— dtj##^ 



Besides the noble art of getting things done, there is the noble art of leaving things undone. The 
wisdom of life consists of the elimination of nonessentials^liilEflAsSt^). — Lin Yutang 
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I see the Beckhams, David and Victoria, have 
acquired a couple of "micro pigs" as pets and 
that said pigs (65 pounds when fully grown) are 
now a fashionable item in Britain, at least among 
those who can afford a $ 1 ,000-plus price tag. 

Perhaps Beckham is "heeding Churchill, 
who had a penchant for pigs. The great man's 
^verdict: "Dogs look up to you, cats look down on 
you. Give me a pig. He just looks you in the eye 
and treats you as an equal." 



wm 




Dog Days in China 




ft?* a 



i by Roger Cohen, from nytimes.com, 
Published in February, 2010 



m & m s§ m. tB i o o o n 7t %% ¥k & 1 * & 
nii^ ui ?i>xm m m m t ei$ ^ fctei&m 



Churchill's view has some scientific basis — 
pigs are smart and 4 sociable. They've had a pretty 
5) bad rap, however. Two of the world's great 
"'monotheistic religions — Judaism and Islam — 
prohibit their consumption. Generally, the notion 
of pigs as pets seems bizarre or 8) repellent. 



sis ^ k m & m — & & * 4 m m - 



Why? There's nothing rational about the view 
that taking a pig for a walk on a 9) leash is weird, 
while eating a pork l()) chop, if you so choose, 
is reasonable. But then, after a visit to China, it 
seems to me that reason has little or nothing to do 
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with the way we view animals and food. 



The Chinese, for example, eat dog (as well as 
cats, but I'm going to focus on dogs here). They 
11 'ascribe to dog meat a ,2) formidable "warming" 
quality — the Chinese divide nutrition into "hot" and 
"cold" elements and seek balance between them — 
which makes it prized in many regions 
during winter. 

Now, we are ''^appalled in the 
West at the notion of eating dog 
while considering it natural to have 
a dog as a pet; I own a ,4) beagle 
myself (Ned), and I'm very fond 
of him. This is the inverse of the 
'^preponderant Western view of 
pigs: fine to eat (religious objections 
aside) but not to pet. But do pigs have 
any more or less of a soul than dogs? 
Are they any more or less "''sentient? 
Do they suffer any more or less in 
death? Are they any more or less part of 
the mysterious unity of life? I think not. 




There is a rational, and for some people 
a spiritual, case for being a vegetarian: Killing 
animals is wrong. However I cannot see a 
rational argument for saying eating dogs or cats is 
17) barbaric while eating pork or beef is fine. If you 
eat meat you cannot logically find it morally or 
ethically '"'repugnant to eat a particular meat (I'm 
setting '"'cannibalism aside here). 



1) hccd|hi:d]n. ftf.C< 

2) penchant ( pent/ ant] n.«£t Ml* ft, mi 

3) verdict [v3:dikt] n. & W. 

4) sociable [saujabl] adj. k Hffij, JSFXfisM 

5) bad rap < 1-1 > 

6) monotheistic [.monau8i:'istik] adj. fl'ifcM. W«ifcK|IK{M# 

frogman 

7) Judaism |'d3u:deiizm] n. VLMM. 

8) repellent [ripelant] adj. 1> AJX&M 



9) leash (li:/] n. (^jWrHJM) fit f- 

10) chop [t J op) n. ( J*> flMt 

11) ascribe to !) I J- 

12) formidable ['foimidabl] adj. -J-it AM , $■ A 'I- KM 

13) appall [apo:l] v. ft.;H(-\ f^'^tti 

14) beagle ['bi:gl] n. <Mfcfc 

15) preponderant [preponderant] adj. feffft). £ ifttfrffj 

16) sentient (senj ant] adj. fj^tiVM. W'^^^t^J 

17) barbaric |bo:'baerik] adj. JfSiM 

18) repugnant [n'pAgnant] adj. <$► A/A&M 

19) cannibalism ( kaenibalizm] n. "'ft ft Al*J. "fiftM* 



Time is the only comforter for the loss of a mother. 



Jane Welsh Carlyle 
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That's the theory at least. Yet I must confess 
I've been having a hard time. My 2(>) bout of anguish 
began a few weeks back on a wintry night in 
central China, in the restless megalopolis of 
Chongqing. I was cold, wet and seeking refuge. 

"What's that?" I asked my "'resourceful 
interpreter, Xiyun Yang, pointing to a steamy, 
crowded establishment with a big red neon 
sign (the Chinese approach is, when in doubt, 
make it 24) gaudy). 

"You don't want to know." 

"I think I do." 

"It's a dog restaurant." It was then that I 
noticed the image of a puppy with 25) floppy ears 
beside the Chinese characters. 

I gave Xiyun a long, hard look. "Dog's 
really good," she said. "I love it." 

Images of Ned (and his floppy ears) 
26> popped into my head, as well as thoughts 
of what I'd tell my daughter, but I'd come to 
admire Xiyun's 27 'gastronomic 2x 'antennae 
(particularly for Sichuan noodles) and I tend to 
adhere to the "I'll-try-anything-once" 29) school. 
In we went. 

The menu was predictably dog-dominated: 
dog paws, dog tail, dog brain, dog ^"intestine, 
even dog 31 penis. We went for a dog 32 'broth, 
"'simmered for four hours, with ""Sichuan 
pepper and ginger. It was warming, with a 
35) pepper-tingle. The meat was tender, 
"'unctuous, blander than pork, but stronger than 
chicken. Later, the owner, Zemin Chen, explained 
how the best dogs for eating had yellow 37) coats, 
weighed 30 pounds, and did miracles for arthritis. 
I'll take Chen's word for it. Dog was not easy for 
me. The memory has proved hard to digest. 

As it happened, our meal came shortly 
before the eruption of a furious online debate 
in China over a proposed "anti-animal 
maltreatment" law that would "'outlaw the 



a«^$sm>3\ *<0&-;EigT, jE&vtmm 

>± m m m m >x m & m — r 3* & m m- * m > j v 
mm. - 

mn\. mm, mm, mm, ^^.^m 
mm. min&TiSMtom. m%-R>T\m^ 

j£3LMiy$& (^i$) *$yn£tfJ3*J 
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eating and selling of dog and cat meat, making 
it punishable by fines of 
more than $700 and 1 5 
days of v>) detention. The 
legislation, now under 
review, immediately 
came 4()) under heavy 
fire. One restaurant 
owner in the Chaozhou 
region declared: "This 
is ridiculous! You make 
dog and cat meat illegal, 
but aren't chickens, 
ducks, geese, pigs, 
cows, and sheep also 
animals?" Another 
noted a local saying: 
"When the dog meat is 
being simmered, even 
the gods become dizzy 
with hunger/' 

I'm with these 
41) indignant protesters. I'm not happy that I 
ate dog, but Vm happy China eats dog. It so 
proclaims both a particularity to be prized in 

42) 




IE *fc "=F US' iX , "6 
M '/tl ife E #J — « 

*n ffi m m A * iafc-tr 

ft, mm^. 
$& % *t % 

m *h *fa 7 ? w 

a 56 ^ 
1ft {ft #t W m 5£ — 

o titties 
i*j ^ #s «k ak , 



a " homogenizing world and its rationality. £t ^ If ^ It* ^ II] A ifc 3^ dft A 



Anyone who doesn't want China to eat dog 
must logically embrace pigs as pets. 



But, as I've learned, logic has its limits. 
It's the heart not the head that governs this 
world under the sway of the dizzy gods. 4" 

20) bout [baut] n. 

2 1 ) megalopolis (.mega'lopalis] n. K ffl> i|i 

22) resourceful [riso:sful] adj. fiLfl t \W) 

23) establishment (istaeblijmant) n. fejfci tiltfh tffcJMttB 

24) gaudy [go:di] adj. <£Htf iftflf'UW. rftHfM 

25) floppy CflDpi] adj. h iRM 

26) pop into r ^^VTMS 

27) gastronomic [.gaestrau'nomik| adj. £ Ct7 : fft. AiTiJJi'j 

28) antenna [aentena] n. fi/ifc. StR'iS 

29) school [sku:l] n. ^i/fc. i/fcft* 

30) intestine [in'testin] n. Ite 

31) penis [phnis] It Ifttt^ttffij&tta 



32) broth [broG] n. 

33) simmer ['sima) v. Sift* *(i 

34) Sichuan pepper litjftteJft 

35) pepper-tingle JftfcfcftS 

36) unctuous (AQktjuas] adj. fill Jin ft'J 

37) coat[kaut]n. (/MJjfft) 

38) outlaw [autlo:] v. V(Y|i— Vj 

39) detention [di'tenjan] n. Mfl. ift** 

40) under fire J^.l, -Jcittif , 

41) indignant [in dignant] adj. tftt%M 

42) homogenize [ha'mod3inai2] v. f&'^JAfi 



Time is neutral and does not change things. With courage and initiative^ Mfi^), leaders 
change things. _j esse j ac kson 
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I went shopping with my lovely bride. Well, I 
really didn't go shopping with her. I went to a 
mall with her. 



The mall was like a "burlap bag to me. I 
didn't want to be in it. My job is to choose what 
kind of day I am going to have — unless I have to 
go shopping. Shopping is an '''accomplice to my 
discomfort. 

She went shopping and I went to the ^geezer 
bench. The geezer bench is where many non- 
shopping husbands find themselves in a mall. The 
husbands take different roads to the same place — 
the geezer bench. We sit while our 4) better halves 
search for sales offering one item for half the price 
of two. Very often, the men are holding their wives' 
purses as the women do something other than shop. 

"They can have my wife's purse when they 
5> pry it from my cold, 6) dead hands," I 7> muttered 
bitterly. 

We at the geezer bench find comfort in 
numbers. Wc herd together to combat the uneasiness 
we feel in a place far from our natural habitat. We 
hum the X) theme from l)) Mission Impossible. We 



mmm— -r±&?y- -^a^, ^mntfi 



mm 



1 ftk i n m n m. n & ^ % & w & 
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went from 'prom night to geezer bench in the blink 
of an eye. We gathered at the bench to rest our weary 
legs and to share 'commonalities. We discussed 
important things while we sat. We wondered why 
women don't find great joy in watching x2) The Three 
Stooges. We agreed 
that is isn't much 
fun to visit ancient 
"'ruins when they 
are younger than we 
are. 

We don't share 
these comments 
with our wives. We 
find it safer to say 
things that make a 
bride's eyes roll. 
Things like, "Last 
night I dreamed I 

ate a ten-pound ,4) marshmallow, and when I woke 
up, my pillow was gone." 




— IfciA;*j, fit? 



a in ^ m 
-in mmnmmm 




I followed my wife around a couple of stores. 
I whimpered quietly. I am a married man, so I 
have a single check in my wallet. Back in the days 
when I could dress myself, I used to carry an entire 
checkbook, but now I am down to one check. If 
you see a man pull the only check he has out of 
his 15, billfold, he's a married man. 16) Gertrude 
Stein said, "Money is always there, but the pockets 
change." 



1) burlap bag AIM 

2) accomplice [a'komplis] n. |»JU£ ft. tfiV<\ 

3) geezer [ gr.zd] n. <<>!!> ,', fltffij A , * % IL 

4) better half ftiMW. I • j" 

5) pry Iprail v. Jft4j. WAritfcflfO 

6) dead [ded] adj. 

7) mutter I'mAte] v. flrfjitfj rfrj i i.*v . Wi 

8) theme (Siim) n. £Hlll|. IMW 

9) Mission Impossible . ^\\\UM • l-fflfMI* I. 

10) prom[promln. iK^»^. 

1 1 ) commonality [.kome'naeliti] n. V<Hy£W>&tt)WMi>'S.)k& 



12) The Three Stooges Ctf'fc -:Affl» . fTCXI*] fl K'JWI 
fc. WJSTH^XllXtffgttj! A 1*1 't-hl'I'^'/til! 
tfflJMM'J*. ^WJ.'fii'iPiifii. Sft'-fi f.jfrH. Vu^ 

*tt>tisa. *;v*«««2 wtfe«/Otft«j 

13) ruin['ru:injn. (fltffipl.) 

14) marshmallow [ma:/'mael8u) n. Kfr$tNh WS/ttft 

15) billfold [ bilfauld] n. Vk%. 

16) Gertrude Stein fft*.H'r& • IWJUP3 (1874—1946) . 
JSfe W & 1*1 W X' 111 <c ft; * . K- # lii tti < • 'I- 
tfo» , < J^WfJOr • B • ftjtfilKrift; M 



By labor we can find food and water, but all of our labor will not find for us another hour. 

—Kenneth Patton 
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I stopped at a home ' furnishings store 
and lx> planted myself in a chair. I watched and 
listened to parents dealing with misbehaving 
children in the expensive, breakable stuff aisle. 
Parents are amazing creatures. A parent is 
someone who, in a public 
place, can yell in a whisper. 
The clerks left me alone. 
They could ,9> tell that I 
wasn't buying anything 
and was there for the single 
purpose of seeing what the 
cost was of the things I was 
not buying. 



My wife moved on to a 
shoe store. I moved back to 
the geezer bench. I dodged 
the bullet of shopping for g*j 
shoes with my wife. Good 
times. 

I sat alone at the 
geezer bench as all the other 
geezers had been called 
home by their cell phones. 

I had no idea where my wife was. I must have 
looked unhappy as an acquaintance that I had not 
seen for some time stopped by and asked, "Al, 
you look so sad. What's wrong?" 




m n fJ — 

& m wt fa — m* 
# , m ffe m. & m. 



I replied, "I lost my wife." 



"Oh, no," said my visitor, her face contorted 
into one showing 2<l) bereavement. "I hadn't 
heard. She was so young. I am so sorry for your 
loss." 



I responded, "That's OK. It's no big deal. 
It's a big mall. She has a lot of places to hide, but 
I'll find her."<t>< 



17) furnishing [faini/in.] n. < Vr/Jtjpl. ) SUftffiffi . &F*9lS* 

18) plant [plaint] v. ftH. 9$ 



19) ten [teij v. m&mm%m.. mm 

20) bereavement |bi'ri:vmant J n. < $ K ) fet 
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Author Unknown 





I had just knocked on Mrs. Mary Rosewood's door 
when I heard her laughter in the rain. The doors to 
the garden opened right next to her little apartment and 
the sound of laughter had come from there. 

She was just entering the building, waving a 
cheerful goodbye to someone from under her orange 
umbrella. "Ah, I made it just in time it seems!" she 
smiled and walked in, leaning on her °cane. I had her 
lunch in my 2) trolley and waited for her to open the 
door. 



Win. 



fSt ffl 9t jal m I 3 ft 3fe *fe G*J ^ 



"There you go,"" 1 she said and opened the door. 
"You may put the food on the kitchen table. 1*11 warm 
it up in the microwave shortly." 



"insane, " flfci&ifcamjrn. 



1 took her meal and carried it indoors. The route 
to her small kitchen took me through her living room. 
As before, I couldn't help glancing at the pictures on 
her living room walls. Other people living in this old 
people's home had traditional landscape paintings 
or religious pictures on their walls. But not Mrs. 
Rosewood. Her walls were filled with pictures of 



I) cane (kein] n. MR 



2) trolley (troli) n. fW'i 



Love seems the swiftest, but it is the slowest of all growths. No man or woman really knows what 
perfect love is until they have been married a quarter of a century. — Mark Twain 
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comedians: ^Jim Carrey, 4) Leslie Nielsen, 5) Steve TlSJ^^^lin: & • #Uffl« 3S&r*'J • /S 
Martin, 6) Goldie Hawn. ♦ ^T. • tt. 



"You are looking at my pictures, I see," Mrs. 
Rosewood's cheerful voice came from behind my 
shoulder. 

"Well, yes... Can I ask you why you have them 
there? " 



"Isn't it obvious? I like 
to laugh! Look here!" The 
old lady opened the cupboard 
next to her television. I saw 
films, dozens of them. All 
comedies. 

"Now that is a bit 
unexpected," I said, "It's a 
hobby of yours? Comedies, I 
mean." 



"Not a hobby but a way 
of life, young man!" she smiled. I did not know 
what to say. She turned to push the window open 
and laughed. Again I head her laughter in the 
rain. 



-m&mnmtom&mx* mum. 




03? ttmzkzzi mm 

, m % #j m 

" & °r m m. ttj 

Atf47, " m%. 



off jal^^j^^ir^^e m <*> o 



"I had very serious parents," she said, "very 
religious I was taught ever since I was a child that 
life was K) dire business and useless laughter took 
you nowhere. Nowhere good that is. Unfortunately 
for them, I didn't believe it," she laughed. "When I 
was a teenager I became acquainted with a neighbor 
of ours. She used to be a nun. I asked why she was 
nun no more and she said it was too gloomy. I talked 
with her, and she knew what my parents thought 
about laughter and being happy. And one day she 
started talking about laughter. 'Mary, tell me, how 
do you feel when you laugh?' I told her I felt happy. 
'How do you feel when you know you are totally 
loved.' I wondered how she could know I l0) was up 
to my ears in love with someone. But I answered 
her that I felt happy. 'Well tell me then, if someone 
were total love, totally made of love, how would he 



m ?t m f# ^ 7* ^i±^— ?tm 
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feel?' 'Happy, of course/ 'What do happy people 
do?' 'They laugh." 'Why then would laughter be 
bad?'" 



Now here was a question I had not thought 
about before. Mrs. Rosewood turned into her 
kitchen and left me standing there. I waited for 
a short while and then had to ask. "What did she 
mean by that?" 

Again I heard her laughter. In the rain, a 
blackbird was singing beautifully. "I thought 
you'd never ask!" She appeared back into the living 
room, "So 1*11 tell you what she said. Dwelling in 
negative thinking and complaining about things 
are just ways to tell that you don't trust life can be 
good. So think about it in such a way that you may 
search for happiness and laughter purposefully. " 

"Well that sound quite nice," I said. 

"Yes indeed," she smiled, "and that is when I 
started to find laughter on purpose. I bought funny 
books. I went to see funny movies. I wrote down 
the best jokes I found. And this week... Oh this is 
so much fun... I found out there is such a thing as 
laughter yoga! I'm going to try it next week! " 



'Yoga at your age... " I 12) started 



Mo m&T— /b#, ^#^^F<£r«5]iM: "$ft 

^tm^is^« n&mnmx. ^twrmztm 

A^4I7 &2tW.T m — #oM <3£^Bft 



"Oh it is just laughter. Laughing on purpose, 
no one needs to bend themselves into a knot," Mrs. 
Rosewood laughed. "And time has taught me I took 
the right road. I met my husband at a movie theater 



3) Jim Carrey <fc • ZJltfj (1962- ) . tfgJQ XX MM. ill J-ffe 

4) Leslie Nielsen £Kfi#J • ^4* ( 1926— ). #JK4ffi W . » 

5) Steve Martin «ii#r A • 'VJ' (1945— ) . XiN ftWJfo' M , JKW 



6) Goldic Hawn SJfcvfr • W < 1945— ) . 20|lr.£d80<t WW *i f } "Vv 

7) religious [ri'lid3as] adj. UftM. P'iKWj 

8) dire fdaie] adj. "HflM. ftfflffl 

9) nun[nAn]n. teW 

10) be up to one's cars in fX&$kflk\ w 2. t ¥ 

1 1) blackbird [ blaekb3:d] n. •ft"'**. tyffV.ftft. 8IR£ 

12) start [sta:t] v. tii/sft. H&ftl 



Love vanquishes(fiEfl!x) time. To lovers, a moment can be eternity; eternity can be the tick of a clock. 

— Mary Parrish 



jk. 2< LIFESTYLES • A£W0* 



when I went to see a Goldie Hawn movie! Not 
to mention other friends I met through laughter." 
She bent towards me. "You see I am following the 



advice of the neighbor... I inherited that !3) cross 
stitch picture from her. " 

I looked at the picture above her TV. "The 
Purpose of Life Is Joy," it said. 



Later Mrs. Rosewood gave it to me before 
she died and said: "Look at this and remember it. 
Always try to be the sound of laughter in the rain. 
Life is so hard for so many people; it is like an 
eternally continuing rainy day. They are not happy. 
So you be happy, show them 
the way. Be the laughter 
in the rain for them. Be as 
happy as you can — only then 
can you spread happiness to 
others." 




Even though twenty years 
have passed since that rainy 
day, IM1 always remember 
Mrs. Rosewood. We became 
good friends, and she often 
invited me to watch funny 

movies with her. When Mrs. Rosewood died, she 
donated all her money to a local theater with the 
instruction the money was to be used to produce one 
comedy play per year. Guess what the first play was 
called? Laughter in the Rain. 

To me she gave all her funny movies and 
pictures of her "funny people". I still have them 
hanging on my study walls; all faded with time of 
course, but just as valuable as ever. Their smiles 
haven't faded at all. And when I look at the cross 
stitch message "The Purpose of Life Is Joy", I 
always remember the first time I heard her laughter 
in the rain. And to honor her life's work of bringing 
joy to the people around her, I try to be the sound of 
laughter in the rain to others as well. 

13) cross stitch 



in , no. m m m & m 
* f# m. o ^ m 6g 

A. • 
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Odds and Ends SlHffi* 



[0 Track 72^MP3 



www Topengiish.no! j 




Shopping for Love in Vietnam's Mountains 

■ from Reuters 

Once a year, with his wife's blessing, Lau Minh 
Pao gets to have a guilt-free tryst(£\)^) with his 

Their rendezvous(£\)^ife/£) have played out(M 
fj* tEF$L) more like strolls(>§^) down memory lane 
than salacious(>£«£#)) flings(— Btiffi%fc&k) 9 but they are 
part of a treasured tradition in this mountainous comer 
of northern Vietnam that may challenge some more 
linear(M££6\l) concepts of love. 

"In the past, wc were lovers, but we couldn't get 
married because we were far apart, 99 Pao said simply as he waited for his date on a dark night in 
the village of Khau Vai in Ha Giang province. 

Now when they meet, he said, "we pour our hearts out about the time when we were in 
love." 

They are not alone. 

For two days each year, on the 26th and 27th of the third month of the lunar calendared J75), the 
tiny village of Khau Vai, strung(SM$, rfit&Vi) along a saddled!) P. in the lush{W&ft), 3* 

Tk/fc'i&fft) hills near China, is transformed into a "love market." 

Hundreds of members of Giay, Nung, Tay, Dzao, San Chi, Lo Lo and Hmong hill tribes, 
among others, trek in from across the mountainous districts nearby to attend. Some travel for 
days, even from neighboring provinces. 

Pao's wife was there, too, meeting her old flameOBW A).<$ 



London Partygoers* . > Reliving Spirit of the Blitz* 



L 



I from Reuters 

ondon's party people are donning(^±.) grandmother's floral dresses. 
World War Two uniforms and heading to the air raid shelters( V>/j >r»J ) 
again for evenings of swing music, champagne cocktails and other Blitz 
nostalgia. 

Held every four to five weeks at different venues around the capital. 
Blitz Party is billed( ffl^JB as a 1940s evening with community 
spirit, where people have the chance to escape the drab(3MJSKft) safety 
of the modern world for a time when Londoners defiedd' j •• ••fcJfcrtfe, 4>£$J5. 
#t) Hitler's Luftwaffe(*rt^^Hl^^) bombers from behind the blackout 
c u r t a i n s ( §2 & ff=t m ^ M a t 'XT 'X 8*j W- © ) . 

Blitz Party's venues are specifically picked to give an authentic* "J 
-fs#)) wartime bunker(^^, ifeig) feci, and then kitted out(2£&) with old 
fashioned meniorabiliaC^^op) and artifacts(5f£ — frJ-ffcfttUM >'.V V '-$)) — such 
as sand bags, oil lamps, ration books(S££nI5liIE>$) and military 
bunk beds(5&M/*) 

Swing bands, performers and DJs then bring the night alive 
with sounds from a bygone(ii-££tt) era. 

But the puntersC/e^^) don't have it all their own way — 
entry into the event is restricted to those who make an effort and 
wear vintaged&lM M) clothes from the Fo rties( lib ti 1940s). 

That means red lipstick, headscarves, floral dresses or 
penciled-on-tightsC^^^) for the dames(^c±), and allied 
military uniforms, fedora(- W^lft^fygipl) hats or slacks<35£*£6W 
=?-) with suspendersdf 'rft) for the gents(£$dr).<fi< 
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No time like the present. 



Mrs. Manley 




\ 





i by Paul Laurence Dunbar 

/ know what the caged Bird feeCs, °aCasl 
'When the sun is Bright on the ^upCand sfqpes; 
"When the wimf^stirs soft through the springing grass, 
And the river fCows tike a stream of gCass; 
'When the first Bird sings and the first (kuf 4 *qpes, 
And the faint perfume from its s \ fiaCu e li '^iciii^ 
I know what the caged Bird feeCs! 

J know why the caged Bird Beats his wing 
TiCCits BCoodis red on the crueCBars; 
for he mustfCy Back to his perch andcting 
'When he 7) fain wouCd Be on the v Bou^h ^a-swing; 
And a pain stiCC'"'iiu oBs in the oCd, ofd scars 
And they pufse again with a "'keener sting 
I know why he Beats his wing! 

-t, fi 7H£*J&*A« ! 

W - f $ $ $ ell & & ; 

$ # £ * i$ ,8 & — 

delft -to? I <fo/s -t # ^4, 

9F 14 A 
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/ know why the caged Bird sings, ah me, 
~When his wing is Bruised and his Bosom sore, — 
Mrhen he Beats his Bars and he wouCdBe free; 
It is not a caroCof joy or gfee, 

'But a prayer that he sends from his heart's deep core, 
'But a pfea, that upward to tfeaven he t2> ffing$— 
I know why the caged Bird sings! <§' 



^ ft X A H t\ m & & — 




Paul Laurence Dunbar (1872—1906) , *;fc#i(MtB#A, -ft£ 0 S &£ft->H . 34?^ 

at, *5£*tA.**u 1lbjL^li^4fcJI|^ > ta|#i9(4ti&AJHXA k HliiS, * t M^it^when De 

Co 'n Pone's Hot ( t&JM»*&£A) ) ilifrtf jLv£6ti*o tei/ft ifc XI T 4*M»iM* 2 

1896-^-tfcXl^ %3L-3t-%&Lyncs of Lowly Life ( |TA ) *JMfeHL£&*. ^ftou-fr 

«t' ^^MH^^t" ^&4*£>£#.i&o I s ) *?.*/^ Dunbar *7;fr*t t^^WXAX.^ 

^^S^.^/v^^^^AMaya Angelou^^^XiJ^ir^^^^, 3*TTi£.* & C*.^*i^6^tj^ 
fr>hiV Know Why the Caged Bird Sings ( 51 f £ ^ fTfc.*} ) . 




1) alas [a laes] int. «Jt. i& 

2) upland (Apland] adj. AJfeffiJ. ill J&ffil 

3) stirlst3:] v. 

4) opc [eup] v. ( =opcn ) )I7A 

5) chalice [tjaelis]n. HWi 

6) steal [sti:ll v. ftSrfffir^^j. mh 

7) fain [fein] adv. < ,«, > /ftM. 

8) bough[bau] n. Wtt 

9) a-swing iltflflifc "IMT i& iti)&. llti-J/ii* A/friZi 

10) throb [Srobl v. J|li$5 

1 1 ) keen (kirn] adj. tt>fWj 

12) fling (flinjv.tfi. ft 



The years teach much which the days never know. 



— Ralph Waldo Emerson 





#i . »i> itn* 4*4H^£n # ir t % t *r , # £ <n ^ & ft t & *t 

Lavender 





Nowhere is the appeal of the airport more 
concentrated than in the television 
screens which hang in rows from ^terminal 
ceilings announcing the departure and arrival 
of flights and whose absence of 2) aesthetic self- 
consciousness, whose 3) workmanlike 4) casing 
and 5> pedestrian 6) typefaces, do nothing to 
disguise their emotional 7) charge or imaginative 
allure. Tokyo, Amsterdam, Istanbul. 8) Warsaw, 
Seattle, 9) Rio. The screens bear all the poetic 
,0) resonance of the last line of n) James Joyce^s 
Ulysses: at once a record of where the novel was 
written and, no less importantly, a symbol of the 
cosmopolitan spirit behind its composition: 
" l3) Trieste, l4) Zurich, Paris." The constant 
calls of the screens, some accompanied by 
the impatient pulsing of a I5) cursor, suggest 
with what ease our seemingly 16) entrenched 
lives might be altered, were we to walk down 
a corridor and on to a craft that in a few hours 
would land us in a place of which we had no 
memories and where no one knew our names. 
How pleasant to hold in mind, through the 
,7> crevasses of our moods, at three in the 
afternoon when lassitude and despair threaten, 
that there is always a plane taking off for 
somewhere, for ,8) Baudelaire*s "Anywhere! 
Anywhere!": Trieste, Zurich, Paris. 



There is psychological pleasure in this 
take-off too, for the swiftness of the plane's ascent 

1) terminal [terminal) n. tillfiXtfk 11) 

2) aesthetic sclf-consciousncss ffrgtgjfc, U[J*J "&&ft4> m & 

•Mlt&M -Wriftjfi-iJU ftA'£G'Jf1="'l'. lift fiH& aesthetic 
sclf-consciousncssfM1 ■ nZ&Uil'b'V&^flKM "XT ftt 

*>m*&M. m*mu *ur M&&&&&Mtetfimivi* 12) 
m 

3) workmanlike [*w3:kmanlaik] adj. fflJ'jffj 13) 

4) casing CkeisiQ] n. ?Tf. ft. f£. -W. 14) 

5) pedestrian [pe'destrian] adj. « V«. U£j fKj 

6) typeface [taipfeis] n. 'YW* 'rN 15) 

7) charge [tja:d3]n. < ^Midc&fl^tfj > rt«8 16) 

8) Warsaw [wo:so:] n. $i ' - ft ffli 17) 

9) Rio U1J Rio dc Janeiro. W.ftiftrt^W. Vl J EH*Hl» 18) 

10) resonance [Vezanans] n. J^ ,f i 



mmmmmm, ^7 Attn) . p« 

tit. B^o * 6fc*ra7'Mfctfl^ffc*&^ 
S^fftS, , S-tij^iE«1 , taWa6«JlH:W»#o 

SS*R#riH&*l "-fifsjttiiT^! «fsjtte7^! " , $□ 

James Joyce JftaUJff • /MJ'Wf (1882—1941) . 

ft 1 904*|-:6fl 161 I j& A 1 £«MB#Mfttt«05 
cosmopolitan [kozme politan] adj. IftJMtM. t»t feXW. 

Trieste [tri:est] n. Ifo'lHSMM*. & A*»J/jUt8B JtWl 
Zurich [zuarik] n. .tfglU:. l.&Jbffl JiJffi I.Jti 

AMM ill- 
cursor ['k3:sa] n. )tl*. iWt* 
entrenched [m'trentjd] adj. fiflj KM 
crevasse (kri'vaesl n. 

Baudelaire [.beude'lea] n. gfc9%& (1812—1867) . 
Charles Pierre Baudelaire. /JiN A 



Come out of the circle of time, and into the circle of love. 



— Rumi 



is an exemplary symbol of transformation. 
The display of power can inspire us to imagine 
1 "analogous, decisive shifts in our own lives; to 
imagine that we too might one day 2U) surge above 
much that now ""looms over us. 



fn «x m a 3i i > i£ n tomm>&7£ vi 
— ^ tti >f m m ia i& n in & m 



Journeys are the "'midwives of thought. 
Few places are more ""conducive to internal 
conversations than a moving plane, ship or train. 
There is an almost quaint correlation between what 
is in front of our eyes and the thoughts we are able to 
have in our heads: large thoughts at times requiring 
large views, new thoughts new places. Introspective 
reflections which are liable to """stall are helped 
along by the flow of the landscape. 



When guidebooks praised a site, they 
pressured a visitor to match their authoritative 
enthusiasm, where they were silent, pleasure 
or interest seemed 2 'unwarranted. 



A danger of travel is that we see things at 
the wrong time, before wc have had a chance to 
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build up the necessary 2<>) receptivity and when 
new information is therefore as useless and 
27) fugitive as necklace beads without a connecting 
chain. 

The risk is 28) compounded by geography: the 
way that cities contain buildings or 29> monuments 
that are only a few feet apart in space, but 
3(>> leagues apart in terms of what would be required 
to appreciate them. Having made a journey to a 
place we may never revisit, we feel obliged to 
admire a sequence of things without any connection 
to one another besides a geographic one, a proper 
understanding of which would require qualities 
unlikely to be found in the same person. 

Travel twists our curiosity according to a 
superficial geographical logic, as superficial as 
if a university course were to prescribe books 
according to their size rather than subject matter. 



Ruskin was distressed by how seldom 
people noticed details. He 32) deplored the 
blindness and haste of modern tourists, especially 
those who prided themselves on covering Europe 
in a week by train (a service first offered by 
"'Thomas Cook in 1 862): "No changing of place 
at a hundred miles an hour will make us one 
34) whit stronger, happier, or wiser. There was 
always more in the world than men could see, 
walked they ever so slowly; they will see it no 
better for going fast. The really precious things 
are thought and sight, not pace. It does a bullet no 
good to go fast; and a man, if he be truly a man, 
no harm to go slow; for his glory is not at all in 
going, but in being." 



m m m & >£ *& m m m m & m \ n i# 



& m m % a m w. & >± m m "ts m 
& — m\*im^^mmT&M ( am ^, 

wsnitk^A, ^n^infem&M, mm 

A, 7£]&*-te,&9tm$b; m*)i&&}3i>mt%. 



19) analogous (a'naelagas] adj. ^Wft 

20) surge [S3:d3] v. tffl". \: f\ 

21) loom[lu:m] v. WA^ff) VIS 

22) midwife [midwaif] n. IV] f I . Qtt&W #i 

23) conducive (kan'dju:siv) v. i \ t& J ' 

24) stall [sto:l] v. f>± 

25) unwarranted [An'worantid] adj. Y l' (Jti ill: ftO 

26) receptivity (risep'tiviti) n. 'S^ J) , te'ZffeJj 

27) fugitive rfju:d3itiv) adj. WifiM. ft BMgftffi) 

28) compound ['kompaund) v. ift^l 



29) monument fmonjumant] n. ifiiffi. ijffj'&ift 

30) league [li:g] n. 'lift. IHB-fWK«*tt. VltoSA&m. 

"leagues" ft -AKS%««lc^.ffi 

31) Ruskin [VAskin] n. '£'Kfi<fc (1819—1900) . $:£John 
Ruskin. «SMfr#» ifife**l2:** 

32) deplore [di'plo:] v. MM 

33) Thomas Cook *fc*4JW • ^flUfetfi*. iZiXfoWf 

myjew. ^i9tttje+m-fei*-Tifl:ff±»- mmf* 

34) whit [wit] n. titi 



Those who try to do something and fail are infinitely better than those who try nothing and succeed. 

— Lloyd Jones 



A dominant impulse on encountering beauty 
is the desire to hold on to it: to possess it and give 
weight in our lives. There is an urge to say, "I 



it 



was here, I saw this and it mattered to me." 

But beauty is fugitive, it is frequently found 
in places to which we may never return or else it 
results from a rare conjunction of season, light and 
weather. How then to possess it, how to hold on 
to the floating train, the * 6> halva-likc bricks or the 
English valley? 

The camera provides one option. Taking 
photographs can "'assuage the 3K) itch for 
possession sparked by the beauty of a place; our 
anxiety about losing a precious scene can decline 
with every click of the ^'shutter. Or else we can 
try to imprint ourselves physically on a place of 



i n *f i$t ^ i± m e *e m m m (ft ±ti> -n m t 




beauty, perhaps hoping to 40) render it more present 
in us by making ourselves more present in it. In 
41 'Alexandria, standing before 42) Pompey's Pillar, we 
could try to carve our name in the 43> granite, to follow 
the example of 44) Flaubert*s friend Thompson from 
4S) Sunderland. A more modest step might be to buy 
something — a bowl, a 46> lacquered box or a pair of 
sandals (Flaubert acquired three carpets in Cairo) — to 
be reminded of what we have lost, like a 47) lock of hair 
that we cut from a departing lover's 4X) mane. 

True possession of a scene is a matter of making 
a conscious effort to notice elements and understand 



m & & " m en ie mi » & n \ n > «> ^ w. m m. 
Jt, m&m&mm^&&0k&~ tomtit 



%tmn p m i) >. ■•■ ■■■■■ . /; « W 
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their construction. We can see 
beauty well enough just by 
opening our eyes, but how long 
this beauty survives in memory 
depends on how intentionally 
we have apprehended it. The 
camera blurs the distinction 
between looking and noticing, 
between seeing and possessing; 
it may give us the option of 
true knowledge but it may 
4<,) unwittingly make the effort of 
acquiring it seem ^superfluous. 
It suggests we have done all 
the work simply by taking a 
photograph. 

Rather than using photography as a supplement 
to active, conscious seeing, they used it as an 
alternative, paying less attention to the world 
than they had done previously from a faith that 
photography automatically assured them possession 
of it. 




The pleasure we derive from journeys is perhaps 
dependent more on the mindset with which we travel 
than on the destination we travel to. If only we could 
apply a travelling mindset to our own 51 locales, we 
might find these places becoming no less interesting 
than the high mountain 52) passes and butterfly-filled 
jungles of ^Humboldt's South America. <9« 

35) weight [weit) n. '/> 1,1 . tfrffi. 'I' I 

36) halva I'hwlvs] n. W lUb? Zm\vmWM<t \<) hWifAl 
ff. RJ* j I H It 

37) assuage |a'sweid3] v. *g#l . fiktf 

38) itch [it/] n. M*t>. 

39) shutter C/Ata] n. tJil'J 

40) render (Vende) n. fk ft, iuf& 

41) Alexandria (,aeligzo:ndria) n. JF. W Uj AHS . i&R&HbtyffiiVtt 1 } 

-^ii. \iitm &1& *: * (m m 

42) Pompcy's Pillar Iftfttttt.. ^Kitt30#ffifl<|«i|5J3ft 4M. 

43) granite [ graenit] n. ttiij V,' 

44) Flaubert [flau'ber] n. Wtetf (1821 — 1880) . "fr^Gustave 
Flaubert. tiiW\ * 



faj , - m m n m 
m f bj <« m & m m 



<$»< 

45) Sunderland [sAndaland] n. R# »38tdfc 

46) lacquer [ laeka] v. l\li$rfc 

47) lock (lok) n. 

48) mane [mem] n. (Alft) 

49) unwittingly (Anwitiqli) adv. AiiSit!! 

50) superfluous [su:'p3:fluas] adj. £ ijj Ify 

51) locale Qetricail) n. ftffii itkA. iltiitW/j'r 

52) pass [pa:s] n. (il|J9)) iflHit. iIjP 

53) Humboldt [hAmbault] n. fftflfc ( 1769—1859) . 
£ </■ Alexander von Humboldt . igJM fl#i * . 

1799^ 'p; 1804 < i win. teSMJIt, are 

miim, tea r&a&ttftjR 



Whatever begins, also ends. 



Seneca 



SHOUT OUT & LETTERS &*TiSift / 





5&fftf>fciaW3tetf)i!l§? et-S^WIBW, fftpr*«l*«i^^fa^. ij*Ji3P^^i±]^7K^J^te£*&/xl 

ww. tt'&mm&s&mito "mmm^c" mm^mtfy ««t#j2:*» m.mmm^M^nmxw\ 

•= "Friends are easier lost than found." B£ £j5£-"h5£li#] A-tiltt^^^ » ^ £ — $&fe&9tfe3£. 



^tS^^JABt, MAtt£>SM«tt^#1ie#M3M£/K I 



r 



mm (mt) : 

Never forget that the purpose for which a man lives is the improvement of the man himself, so 
that he may go out of this world having, in his great sphere or his small one, done some little good for 
his fellow creatures and labored a little to diminish the sin and sorrow that arc in the world. 

— William E. Gladstone 

mm : 

Reading any collection of a man's quotations is like eating the ingredients that go into a stew 
instead of cooking them together in the pot. You eat all the carrots, then all the potatoes, then the meat. 
You won't go away hungry, but it's not quite satisfying. Only a biography, or autobiography, gives you 
the hot meal. 

— Christopher Buckley 
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t^w^isn^^, sn^^cRie^T, T&iwm&mism-. ^Jsam^, m 

^^w, sfciffiji— -f&^ig^^. ftfe^^^m^, m^jtsi^^, 7&£:?$nin— 



CR! ^— *CRtP$P— ffiH^ffl^tfe^ 



mm 



mi£tfj4S*K**t!i£)^CR;2i:$>K ^idERri^i®ai(ap^iTr«). -til °T W5C3»:i«J WTifeftt: '/NU191 3f= ff 
$I^M&#§-SP <APg£: 510405) 2>JlAPf8, it^>C^^_t^>t^/T^ftPPl£)/ :t p c ? 1 ^j45^ . BEgHX-g. 
I&^E&iS* JPfMfol. ^qTl^®:^020-86569000$|3im-iiJ. 5&iM#^^^>±ffcin^i&;&! Best 
wishes to you! 




•ISSiJT, '&%mKm%mit&?mnMmT% flN&JM "English Only" . a^ftftltt^ttPtttt, 



fcftm&i&mW'tJl, *2:^lg* 



ltt3:ti:*niS§?$Ai$£, #±«j|r *|— 
400-6088080. 



Time changes everything except something within us which is always surprised by change. 

Thomas Hardy 
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( ) A. H^ia± 

< ) D. 



( ) B. 
( ) E. 



( ) C. 



3. ®3«J$ltt£tM*i1-r£#;£? ®»5fcW-£Wt*ffi? 



4r^#M?9ET— Ifeft) " Feature " £B+#£Mt&±IStt*? 



5. ®#M£T-SBltt "Entertainment (gg$fefi) " ^@ ^^iJ1t^1t^? 



6. f^iA^J <«S3I3STgffili$JK» ^«P*f*j^fllS4#: 



7. ®5t*CR*Mt&ati$t? 



0 



Why? 
Why? 
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Posters are a kind of nutrition for 
people's eyes, feeding those intrinsic 
emotions that can only comprehend 
the beauty of images. 
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